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FRANK EDWARD BRIGHTMAN 
1856-1932 


IN 1890 the Henry Bradshaw Society was founded in London 
for the promotion of liturgical studies and especially the publica- 
tion of texts. While the disciples of the great Cambridge 
University Librarian were busy with this work of piety, another 
sign of the vigour of the same group of studies was seen in the 
beginning of the Plainsong and Medieval Music Society under 
the inspiration of Mr H. B. Briggs. The London group of 
students who directed the H.8.5S. called in to their aid two 
authorities from Oxford, Messrs H. A. Wilson and F. E. 
Brightman, who joined the Committee and undertook to do 
some editing for the Society. They were little known outside 
Oxford; and Brightman in particular remained somewhat of 
a mystery, for he was not the person to be easily tempted to 
come to London for a Committee meeting. 

One of my chief surprises on going from London to Oxford in 
1892 was Brightman; and one of my best memories is that of 
his friendship. He had produced very little, but was busy with 
a new edition of Hammond’s Liturgies, Eastern and Western, 
The preliminary labours were enormous, involving great journeys 
through the whole sphere of Eastern Patrology, and personal 
visits to the Churches of the East. When the first volume was 
at last published in 1896 it at once became a classic. It quite 
superseded the corresponding part of Hammond’s convenient 
handbook: and, though it has not by any means superseded the 
work of the older liturgists,; Renaudot, Goar, and others, it 
provided, in a stout volume packed with minute information and 
meticulous learning, the necessary starting-point for all students 
of the subject. It was lettered ‘vol I’: but it could never have 
VOL. XXXIII. Z 
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been seriously supposed by those who knew the complexities of 
Latin Liturgy, or who knew Brightman, that a similar volume 
could ever be prepared on that scale to take the place of the rest 
of ‘Hammond’. 

More genuine hopes might be raised by the notification, in the 
programme of the Henry Bradshaw Society, that Brightman 
was preparing for it an edition of the Liturgy of St James: but 
such hopes were never realized. 

Indeed Brightman was one of those who produce very little, 
partly because of an exacting conscientiousness in work, and partly 
because they are prodigal friends of other workers. A specimen 
of the former may be seen in Brightman’s English Rite (1915) 
evoked by the progress of Prayer-Book revision. All that labour 
compressed into two thick volumes was given to making sure of 
the foundations upon which any revision must be built. The 
result is a fine piece of work; but it was sad that Brightman was 
diverted to it from other occupations. 

The chief public evidence of the latter characteristic was his 
work for the /.7.S. as joint-editor. His own contributions were 
all too few. 

In private, too, his scholarship was always at the service of 
his friends, given generously and copiously in conversation, 
though less easily in correspondence. 

Perhaps he was too unselfish to carry on his own proper 
work: but there was an element of variability in him, which 
helped him to digress from one thing to another. Otherwise, 
why should he have bestowed such pains on his (entirely 
delightful and deserved) edition of the Devotions of Bp Andrewes; 
or turned aside (for all his charming love of the Serbian refugees) 
to Slavonic history ? 

Of all his preliminary schools (he obtained distinction in four), 
probably the first, the Mathematical, was the most formative. 
It gave him his passion for accuracy, the facility in formulating 
knowledge, which shines out in his prefaces and in his illuminating 

Essay in Swete’s collection, Perhaps also it contributed to his 
detached outlook. He had strong views and expressed them 
strongly in criticism: but he had little constructive power, and 
disliked the idea that consequences should be drawn or action 
should be taken. So it was that in Prayer-Book revision his 
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contribution, when he could be induced to make one, seemed, 
to some at least of his friends and admirers, disappointingly 
barren and perverse. 

His legacy therefore to the future is strangely small, as com- 
pared with his own capacity, or even with his influence on 
scholars of his own generation. Besides, he was a recluse, partly 
through frailty of health and partly by temperament; and 
formidable to those who did not penetrate into the seclusion 
of his College rooms. He on his side mistrusted the outside 
world, cared little for the romance of research beyond the area 
of printed books; and shrank like a sensitive plant in protest 
against any sort of crudity. But within his secluded world the 
taciturn little man became talkative and humorous, he displayed 
an astonishing interest as well as knowledge concerning unexpected 
areas, his grimness turned easily into affection, and his learning 
into playfulness. Readers of the JOURNAL will know well 
already the public side of his life, but they will be glad also to 
be told a little of what he was to his friends. 


WALTERUS TRURON. 


NOTE 


Readers of the JOURNAL may be glad to refer also to two 
other Memoirs by intimate friends of Mr Brightman—one in 
The Oxford Magazine, May 5, 1932, by Dr G. A. Cooke, and 
the other in Zhe Oxford Diocesan Magazine, June 1932 (re- 
printed from Zhe Lincoln Diocesan Magazine), by Mr H. N. 
Bate, now Dean of York. 

I, too, must be allowed to express here my own sense of loss of 
a colleague with whom I have been closely associated for nearly 
thirty years, for whom I shall always cherish warm affection as 
well as high esteem. There have been questions, of course, on 
which we were not in agreement ; we have each had occasion to 
bear with one another, and Mr Brightman could never ‘ suffer 
fools gladly’; but many an article that has been published has 
been indebted for some of its accuracy and form to his wide and 
varied knowledge and his sense of logic, and some have failed to 
satisfy his high standards in these matters. We have been 
Z2 
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entirely at one in our acceptance of the principle recently affirmed 
by Dr Lietzmann (7ZN7TW xxx 315), that every editor's lot, 
which he cannot escape, is to be obliged to know the difference 
between ‘ good’ and ‘ bad’ and to act on the assumption that he 
does know without ‘ respect of persons’. 

Contributions from Mr Brightman’s own pen will be found in 
volumes i, ii, iv, vi, ix, x, xii, xvii, xxiii, xxv, xxix, xxxi. Of 
outstanding importance, perhaps, among these are his recon- 
struction of Serapion’s Prayer Book on the lines of his own 
L.E.W. (vol. i pp. 88-113, 247-277); his dissertation on the 
phrase ‘common prayer’ (vol. x pp. 497-528)—an exhaustive 
collection of material which had not till then been brought 
together; his Note on S. Gregory M. Eff. ix 26 (vol. xxix 
pp. 161-164) which settled once and for all a long and important 
controversy of great liturgical interest; and the Note on the 
Liturgy of Theodore (vol. xxxi pp. 160-164) which, if it does 
not break new ground, is conclusive and in its attention to 
minutiae characteristic of his work. To these may well be 
added his essay in elucidation of some details of ‘the Quarto- 
deciman Question’ (vol. xxv pp. 254-270), and it should also be 
noted here that his article ‘ The New Prayer Book examined’ in 
The Church Quarterly Review, July 1927 (vol. civ pp. 219-252), 
was widely regarded as one of unique value as a contribution to 
the study of the subject. J. F. B-B. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 
THE SONG OF DEBORAH 


IN previous notes contributed to this JouRNAL' my theory of ‘ Repeti- 
tion and Antiphony’ in ancient Hebrew poetry has been gradually 
developed, and applied mainly to a number of difficult texts in the 
Psalms. Elsewhere? I have attempted to show that repetition was even 
more prevalent than a superficial reading of M.T. would suggest. 
Reduplication, I maintained, was sometimes indicated by leaving blank 
spaces, on the stone or clay tablet, under the words to be repeated, and 
these spaces were naturally omitted when the matter was transferred to 
expensive vellum scrolls. Although no such Hebrew tablets survived, 
the spade of the excavators has brought to light a number of clay tablets, 
prepared by the contemporaries of the ancient Hebrews, on which this 
mode of arrangement is actually to be seen. 

Since the assumption of the theory of ‘ Repetition and Antiphony’ or 
‘Repetition, Antiphony, and Blanks’ removes many difficulties of metre 
and text in O.T., there is no reason to doubt that similar tablets were in 
use among the Hebrews whose scribes would not hesitate to lessen their 
labour by employing methods and modes of writing that were in vogue 
among their neighbours. Whether the Hebrews borrowed from, or lent 
to, the Babylonians or the Egyptians, or whether each of these peoples 
invented the art and the practice independently, is of no consequence to 
the validity of this theory. Whether the Hebrews were borrowers or 
lenders there can now hardly be any doubt that had it not been for the 
long Leidensgeschichte, and the irreparable losses, of Israel’s literary 
treasures, such records might have come down to us together with those 
of the other peoples of the East.* 

The theory mentioned may, I believe, be applied with advantage not 
only to the Psalms but to other portions of the O.T. ; and the object of 
the present note is to attempt a solution, on the lines of this theory, of 
some of the more difficult passages of the Song of Deborah which is 

1 Cf. my ‘ Stichometry and Text of the Great Hallel’, J.7.S., vol. xxix pp. 255- 
268; ‘The Metre and Text of Psalm xxix 3, 4, 9, and Ezekiel i 21’, op. cit., 
vol. xxxi pp. 186-189; ‘The Metre and Text of Psalm xxvii’, of. cit., vol. xxxi 
pp. 387-395 ; ‘ Omnipresence, Condescension, and Omniscience in Psalm cxiii 5-6’, 
op. cit., vol. xxxii pp. 367-370. 

2 Cf. the following note. 

3 Cf. my ‘Typographic Arrangement of Ancient Hebrew Poetry’ in the Zeit- 
schrift fiir die alttestameniliche Wissenschaft, N.F., Bd. viii pp. 211-222 for Babylonian 
parallels, and ‘ Forms and Features of Ancient Hebrew Poetry’ in the Journal of 
the Manchester Egyptian and Oriental Society, no. xvi pp. 31-4). 
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regarded by Duhm as very corrupt’ and about which Burney’ states that 
‘the very corrupt condition of portions of the poem may be taken as an 
indication that it was derived by E, not from ora/ tradition, but from an 
ancient written source which may have already been partially illegible 
when it was drawn upon by the historian’. 

The metre of the poem, we are told by G. A. Smith, is varied. Some 
of its divisions ‘ have two accents to the line and others three, and a few 
four’,® while three of the couplets are in ‘ Kinah proportion of three to 
two’. Burney thinks that the ‘four-beat measure’® which ‘is well- 
recognized in Hebrew’® and the ‘three-beat measure’ are the most 
prominent in the Ode, three-eighths of the poem being cast in the 
former and about five-eighths in the latter. But, he admits, the poem 
contains distichs composed in the 3+ 4 as well as in the 4+ 3 metre.® 

Proceeding, however, on the lines of our theory, most of the 
difficulties encountered by critics and commentators seem to vanish ; 
and the whole Ode, moreover, or, at any rate, most of it, may be shown 
to have been constructed in the regular metre of 3+ 3. 

As an illustration, the following passages, generally recognized as 
extremely difficult may be taken. 


Judges v 6, 
moy ja Taow *D'3 
by sea 
mas isn 
maz ‘25m 
nippy minax ib 


Moore’ agrees with Briggs that the second nmin"KX ‘is erroneously 
repeated from the preceding line, to the detriment of both poetical 
expression and the rhythm’. Sievers® rejects may j3 because it 
‘durchbricht den hier herrschenden dipodischen Rhythmus und ist 
also ziemlich sicher eine genealogische Glosse’.° G. A. Smith” is 
doubtful as to the retention of these two words. If, however, they are 
to be retained, he says, the couplet in which they occur will have to be 


1 Cf. B. Duhm E. Bi. ‘ Poetical Literature’, col. 3797, § 4. 

2 Cf. C. F. Burney The Book of Judges, 1918, p. 102 note. 

3 Cf. G. A. Smith The Early Poetry of Israel in its Physical and Social Origins, 
1912, p. 22. 

* Cf. l.c., note 3. 5 Cf. Burney op. cit. p. 97. 

® Cf. op. cit. pp. 97; 98, 99. 

7 Cf. G. F. Moore Judges, I.C.C. p. 144. 

* Cf. Ed. Sievers Metrische Studien 1. Studien sur Hebrdischen Metrik, Zweiter 
Teil, Textproben, 1901, p. 418 f. 

® Cf. Sievers l.c. note 5. 10 Cf. G. A. Smith of. cit. p. 86. 
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treated as a 3+2, being one of the only ‘three couplets in the Kinah 
proportion of 3:2’ found in the whole song.’ That by ma ‘ein 
Einschub ist diirfte fest stehen’, is the definite opinion of Sievers’; and 
G. A. Smith also regards these two words as ‘ probably a gloss’.’ 

As regards ninix, already mentioned, G.A. Smith‘ suggests a change 
of the Massoretic vowels. Sievers, like Moore, deletes the second minnx, 
pointing out ® that Ley and others are of the same opinion, because it is 
regarded ‘als stérende Wiederholung’. Against the opinion of Budde, 
Sievers asserts that the second mins ‘durchbricht wirklich den dipodi- 
schen Rhythmus der Stelle’, and ‘wiirde einen ganz unmotivierten 
umgekehrten Fiinfer hervorrufen ’.° 


Judges v 6, accordingly, appears in Sievers’s arrangement’ as follows : 
\| minsse Son! (Sy a may ya] sony oa 
:mibpdpy [mine] 12°! mana vadn 

This reduces a verse of thirteen words to eight. On the lines of our 


theory, however, the words bracketed or rejected simply represent 
various forms in which the ode may have been recited or sung. 


Suggested mode of arrangement 
{The letters (a), (4), (c), etc., the ditto marks, and the vertical and 
horizontal lines are here added to facilitate reference. In the original, 
the place of the ditto marks would be taken by blanks. | 


(f) (e) (d) 
nbphpy ee oho | manne sabia ee bn | 08 am (a) | 
m - “os a” eee | Sm yay (2) | 
- P - e —— m Sy mya (0) 


Mode of recital (two or more voices): 


(a). (d). (). (e). (f). 

(4). (d). (e). (e). (7). 

(0). (d). (e). (¢). (Y). 
1 Cf. op. at. p. 22 andl. c. 2 Cf. Sievers 1. c. 
3 Cf. G. A. Smith 1. c. ‘Cf Le. 
5 Cf. Sievers I. c., note 6. ® Cf, Sievers l. c. 


7 Cf. Sievers op. cit. p. 418. 

® Does j3 represent an original “°2? 

® The substitution for by» of “N° (Ewald), nby (Burney), and of ‘D5 for ‘D°3 
(Burney) does not affect the metre here suggested. 
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M.T. represents the work of a scribe who copied all col. 1 first, v72., 
(a), (4), (¢), and then columns (¢@), (e), (/). 
Translation. 
First Voice: In the days of Shamgar, caravans ' and wayfarers ceased : 
Second Voice: Caravans and wayfarers took to the crooked paths." 
In the days of Ben ‘Anath, caravans, &c. 
In the days of Jael, caravans, &c. 

This or some similar arrangement and mode of recital supply regular 
metre (3+3 Or 2+2+2), improve the parallelism of the distichs, 
produce a straightforward text, and altogether remove the necessity for 
the rejection of any of the words preserved in M.T.? 


Judges v 2r, 
pemp Smo ovomp dma nana perp dma 
Ty WEI SOTIN 

Sievers * frankly confesses, ‘ich weiss dem ganzen Vers keine metrische 
Form zu geben’. Moore,‘ dealing with the last three words of the 
verse, considers it probable that ‘what originally stood here formed 
the end (predicate) of the second stichos of v. 21, the repetition of the 
words stream of Kishon being a gloss to the subject’. An alternative 
quoted by Moore® is ‘that a line has been lost’, but he does not 
commit himself as to what that line may have been. 

G. A. Smith’s rendering,’ shows no proper parallelism between the 
first and second stichos, and none whatever between either of these and 
the third. 

Proceeding, however, on the lines of our thesis, we observe first, that 
the vv. which immediately precede v. 21, viz. vv. 19 and 20, as well as 
v. 22 which follows, are constructed as double trimeters’ and, secondly, 
that they, as well as v. 21, exhibit quite a number of repetitions. 
Furthermore, the author’s fondness for repetition is apparent throughout 
the Song.* We are thus prepared to allow further repetitions in the 
verse under discussion and to regard it also, if possible, as having once 
consisted of trimeters. 

The following arrangement seems to supply both regular trimeter 
distichs and perfect parallelism ; and in addition, avoids the difficulties 
referred to above. 

1 Cf. R.V. marg. Jud. v 6, Moore op. cit. p. 144, G. A. Smith 1. c., note. 

2 On the question whether by "3°23 may be retained on historical grounds, 
cf. Moore of. cit. p. 142 f.; Burney op. cit. p. 114. 

3 Cf. Sievers op. cit. p. 419, note 17. * Cf. Moore of. cit. p. 160. 
5 Cf. l.c., second note. ® Cf. G. A. Smith of. cit. p. 89. 

7 Cf. Sievers op. cit. pp. 418, 419. 

8 Cf. e.g. vu. 2, 3) 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 11, 12, &c., and Sievers op. at. p. 419, note 19. 
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Possible arrangement : 
[The ditto signs represent the original blanks] 











| 
ty WED ‘TIN pas perp Sma | 343 
| 
” ” ” 9, ONOIIP bmp 3+3 
| 
” ” ” ” yw bn | 3+ 3 
Translation. 
First Voice. Second Voice. 
Torrent’ Kishon swept them away. Forward, my soul, in strength ! 


Torrent Kedumim ?,, 
Torrent Kishon 


” ” ” ” ” ” ” 
” ” ” 9? ” ” ” ” 
By copying col. 1 first and, then, col. 2 (omitting the blanks, repre- 
sented here by di¢fo marks), we obtain the version preserved in M.T. 
The form of recital, as will be noted, presents regular trimeter 
distichs. 
The repetitions in Ps. cxviii 10-12, it may be added, show a striking 
external similarity to the mode of recital of v. 21, here suggested : 


poms *> /n ow2 33D DINOS 
we ee ce §13307D3 92130 
” ”» » ” pe375 335 


&e. 

The third repetition of the response here given has been dealt with 
in the Journal of the Manchester Egyptian and Oriental Society, no. xvi, 
Pp. 44. 


Judges v 23, 

‘aed Tox nD Iw 

‘a mond waced °> maw VIN 

pynaaa ‘a nanyd 
In v. 23a Sievers* marks the omission of a word after x. By 
repeating "N78, from v. 23 b, and inserting it between MX and, M7, 
he points out, ‘ware dem metrischen Bediirfnis geniigt: der ganze 
Ausdruck ware dann formelhaft zweimal gesetst* was in unserem Lied 
nicht auffallen wiirde’.* But, he proceeds, ‘die Verderbnis kann 


1 Cf. G. A, Smith l.c. 
2 For the meaning of K°dumim cf. Moore l.c. ; G. A. Smith l.c., note. 
3 Cf. Sievers op. cit. p. 418 f. 

4 Myiitalics. Cf. op. cit. p. 419, note 19. 
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natiirlich auch eine andere gewesen sein’. He is not certain, there- 
fore, of the metre of the verse, and marks it as either (3): 3, 3:3, 37 Or 
433, 3:3?° 

G. A. Smith * treats the verse as ‘a quatrain dy i¢se/f* both in measure 
and subject’. He regards it as a 4+3, 4+ 3, and deletes sxbp which, 
he asserts, ‘ gives a superfluous stress to the first line’.* 

On the lines of our thesis, however, Sievers’s first suggestion, 27:. 
that “8 1S was to be read twice, is absolutely in harmony with the 
mode of the recital of ancient Hebrew poems. Indeed, had Sievers 
carried this principle a little further, he would also have obtained 
a regular metre for the whole verse—a metre which is predominant 
throughout the Song. He would also have noted that there may have 
been no ‘ Verderbnis’ at all in the text. There is, moreover, no need 
to regard the verse, with G. A. Smith, as ‘a quatrain by itself’, and to 
delete with him the word qxbn for metrical reasons.” 

The original arrangement may have been the following : 


[ Ditto signs = blanks! 














‘a qxdo TDN no mx | 343 
8 
”» %» ” may" JUS 3+3 
pasa ‘a nyd ‘and wad | 343 
Translation. 


Cursing, curse ye Meroz, saith Yahweh’s angel, 
Cursing, curse ye her burghers, saith Yahweh’s angel, 
Because they came not to the help of Yahweh, 
To the help of Yahweh with the brave ones.* 
The version of M.T. is due to a copy of the poem which did not 
allow for the blanks here represented by the dit#/o marks.’ 
It is not unlikely that v. 23, too, like previous verses,” may have been 


’ cL. Le. 2 Cf. op. cit. p. 419. 3 Cf. l.c., note 19. 

* Cf. G. A. Smith, of. cit. p. 89. 5 My italics, 

® Cf. lL c., notes, and op. cit, p. 84. 

7 The evidence that the insertion of the word is ‘a later softening of the 
anthropomorphism’ (cf. G. A. Smith of. cit. p. 89, notes) is not conclusive. We 
rather agree with Budde that ‘das blosse Orakel unserer Stelle bot doch kaum 
Anlass dazu’ (Buch der Richter, K.H.C. p. 48). 

8 Cf. the respective translations of G. A. Smith (of. cit. p. 89) and of Moore 
(op. cit. p. 172 f.). Burney also adds ‘curse ye’ in the first stichos (of. cit, p. 105). 

® The position of "IN may be easily explained. 10 Cf. supra. 
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sung by two voices: the first voice singing in turn the stichoi of col. 1 
the second voice responding with the stichoi of col. 2. 


Judges v 24: 
p20 oypn aan nex Sy’ owen Jan 
qnan Sax 
Moore’ is of the opinion that the words 
‘YPN IN Nwx 

‘are a gloss derived from iv 17, which entirely destroys the balance of 
the verse’. So Bickell, Aug. Miiller, Nowack, and others. Sievers? 
also deletes the three words because they form ‘ein rhythmisch héchst 
anstéssiger, ja praktisch wohl unméglicher Dreier’. Nowack’s reason 
for the rejection of the phrase is ‘die Thatsache, dass wir sonst hier 
iiberwiegend zwei-“ oder viergliedrige Verse haben und das diese Worte 
das gleichgewicht zwischen den beiden Vershilften stéren”’.’ G. A. 
Smith‘ omits the three words from his translation because, he says, 
they are ‘generally recognized as a gloss’.° 

But, one would ask, do these three words disturb the original 
measure of the verse? Budde,’ it may be pointed out, noting the 
opinion that the three words are to be deleted ‘um des Rhythmus 
willen’, remarks, ‘ Doch bleibt das sehr unsicher, nicht minder, wieviel 
der Rhythmus den sachlichen Erfordernissen gegeniiber verméchte’. 
On the lines of our thesis, the three words may be retained and yet the 
balance of the verse would not be destroyed. In fact regular metre is 
obtained. 

Suggested mode of arrangement and recital: 


| Ditto signs = blanks| 





| pA TAN Ne by pw ran | 3+3 


snan Sax pw: m 3+3 





Translation.’ 
Blessed above women Ya‘el, 
Wife of Heber the Kenite ; 
Blessed above women Ya‘el, 
Above women in the tents be she blessed ! 
Omitting the blanks (= dif/o signs) we obtain M.T. 


1 Cf. Moore op. cit. p. 162. 2 Cf. Sievers op. cit. p. 420, note 21. 

8 Cf. Nowack Richter, H.K. p. 54. * Cf. G. A. Smith of. cit. p. 89. 
5 Cf. 1. c., notes. ® Cf. K. Budde Buch der Richter, K.H.C. p. 48. 
7 


Cf. G. A. Smith of. cit. p. 89. 
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Judges v 27: 
moan pa soy Se: ys moan pa 
sy 5: ov yns wea da: ys 


Reuss, Aug. Miiller, and Budde, followed by Moore and Nowack, 

regard the second 
Sey yn man pa 

as an accidental repetition which should be deleted.! G. A. Smith,’ 
on the other hand, retains the stichos and rejects, instead, the first five 
words of the verse, which, he asserts, make an ‘odd line’ in a tetra- 
meter distich. ‘The text’, he says, ‘adds a long 5-stressed line... 
which is wanting in eighteen MSS, and all but “he lay ” in eight others ; 
and may be due to dittography.’* Sievers,‘ however, retains M.T. and 
only finds it necessary to ascribe to it the irregular metre of 4: 3, 4. 


On the lines of our thesis the original form of recital may have been 
the following : 


moan pa aw dp: bs wis man ps 343 
yr> “wea dp: bes ya man pa 343 
sw dp> ow bay pro man pa 343 


This form not only presents regular metre and perfect balance, but 
vividly ‘hebt mit einer gewissen innern Befriedigung die einzelnen 
Momente seines Todes heraus’.2 With Nowack we may say that ‘ mit 
Recht hat man in dieser Wildheit des Affektes einen Beweis fiir die 
Gleichzeitigkeit des Liedes gesehen’.6 The eighteen, and the eight 
MSS, mentioned by G. A. Smith, supra, may have preserved for us two 
shortened (written) forms just as M.T., which is fuller than these MSS, 
has preserved a third, which is also a shortened written form of the full 
form of recital. 

The original tablet from which M.T. version has been copied might 
have had an arrangement somewhat like the following : 


[ Ditto signs = blanks] 





Spa ya man ps 





m5 2 a2”, | 





Sea yd, 


yn2 Wwe. | 


“ww Spoow ,, 4, es 








1 Cf. Moore of. cit. pp. 164, 173; Budde of. cit. p. 48, Nowack of. cit. p. 55. 
2 Cf. G. A. Smith of. cit. p. 89. 3 Cf, l.c., notes, 
* Cf. Sievers of. cit. p. 420 f. 5 Cf. Nowack. l.c. * CL Le. 
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It is obvious that by omitting from the copy the blanks (represented 
by ditto marks) we obtain M.T., while by repeating the words indicated 
we obtain the full form of recital given above—a form which avoids the 
difficulties discussed. 

Translation. 


Between-her-feet he-bent, he-fell, 
He fell, lay still between-her-feet. 
Between-her-feet, he-bent, he-fell, 
He-fell on-the-spot where-he-bent. 
Between-her-feet he-bent, he-fell, 
There he-fell—undone!! 


Judges v 28: 
Sy NIDD DN 3M ADpy> nbn sys 
yp wid 1335 wwa pp aowsn 
YM ‘MyD INN 


Sievers? and G. A. Smith® treat this verse as a tetrameter tetrastich 
and, as a result, the subject, mother of Sisera, is separated‘ from its two 
predicates in the first stichos, and is placed into the second stichos 
where it is joined to an adverbial clause (which limits the verbs) of the 
previous stichos. ‘This arrangement can hardly be regarded as natural. 
Moore’ justifies the separation of subject from predicate on the ground 
that ‘the effect of the transition is heightened by the postponement of 
the explicit subject to the second clause’. This, however, does not 
very well explain the combination into one stichos of the subject and 
one of the adverbial clauses, wz. 


IIWNA TYI NID'D ON 


By reading as follows we obtain better parallelism, regular metre, as 
well as clear and natural clauses : 


N1D'D DX 13M mepws ona wa 343 
9” » VR WI 3+3 
x25 1339 wes 1237 WWIMWD 343 
TYMIISID *DyH INN YH IMS yyw 3+3 
1 Cf. G, A, Smith 1. c. 2 Cf. Sievers op. cit. p. 420 f. 
8 Cf. G. A. Smith of. eit. p. 92. * So Moore of. cit. p. 173. 


5 Cf. Moore op. cit. p. 167. 
® Cf. Judges v 23, 
oar. ‘A nyd ‘a noyd iwaced °5 
7 Cf. Ps. cxv 12, 
Sen macns 772° 372) wt ‘nm 
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Possible arrangement on the tablets. 
| Ditto signs = blanks | 
Tablet v 28a. 





N71D'D ON JIN AHpPv’a pona IW. 





” ” ” ” 


| 
DWNT IYI | 





Tablet v 28b. 


$359 wwa yr 


mb. «| | 





| 
‘YD INN yr 
| 








YM3399 4, 5 | 
M.T. is obviously the result of omitting the blanks (here represented 
by ditto signs) which indicated repetition. 


Judges v 29-30: 
is arranged by Sievers ' as follows: 
[n>] mane awn wen AS || ABN AMIMW MIN 3: (3) 


sa3 wad | enon on || $$e spore jose abn gs 4 
mops oyas Sow |i snond oyay Soy 3:3 
Soy sasayd || onops yay 4 


Sievers thus considers the first distich, w/z. v 29, to consist of a double 
trimeter as most of the poem, but finds it necessary to enclose the last 
word in square brackets because, in his opinion, this word ‘schiesst 
iiber’, V 30a.d., however, is regarded by him as a double tetrameter, 
v 30¢.d. as a double trimeter, while v 30¢., in his opinion, may be 
treated as a tetrameter,’ or possibly, as a trimeter.* So much change 
of metre in two verses is not impossible but hardly acceptable without 
convincing proof. 

Of the difficulties encountered by commentators and of the emenda- 
tions they suggested in consequence, mention may be made of the 
following : 

Bickell omits pyay bby xpd 


im” 
1 Cf, Sievers op. cit. p. 420 f. 2 Cf. Sievers l. c. 
5 Cf. Sievers l.c., note 27. 
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Reuss and Miiller delete 
yay and oss dby 
Ewald conjectures the reading of 
Ssw for the last bby, while 
W. Green changes the vowels of this word giving to it the meaning 
of ‘him that takes the spoil’ instead of ‘spoil’. Budde transposes two 
words, 772. 
Sy and yay 
to other positions in the verse, and alters the vowels of one D'y3¥, while 
the other D’y3¥ is entirely rejected. Nowack, with others, deletes the 
last Sow altogether, because ‘ jedenfalls’, he says, it is ‘sinnlos’.' 

Moore’s translation of v 29, 

‘The sagest of her princesses reply, 

Yea, she answers her own question ’,* 
leaves the word 733yn (which he reads as a third pl. f. = m22yn) without 
an object. 

On the lines of our thesis there is no need for any of the omissions 
or emendations mentioned, nor is there any necessity for all the vowel 
changes. 

Suggested reading or original form of recital: 


nd mo ayyn Amn MMW Msn 343 
nb mine pwn DUN NTN =. 3.3 
Soy pdm wey pom wwye adn 343 
3a: esd oon pend neni on 343 
mops oyas d$u xnornd oyas $y 5343 
bby ssaoyd penne sand DOP yay 3343 


The reading of the word after m'nyw as a third pl. f. 72°2yn (instead 
of third sing. f. with suffix third sing. f. as Sievers and a number of 
Hebrew texts have it) is in accordance with the reading of a considerable 
number of Hebrew MSS,’ the LXX, and the Massora.* To read the 
word as a third sing. f. with suffix would be, in the words of Moore, 
a ‘discord in number’ which ‘is intolerable ’.’ 

For a combination of the verb m3y with the noun "N in a construc- 
tion similar to 

WAN APN 
here suggested, cf. Job xxxii 12, 
D3 PVN AY 

1 Cf. Nowack op. cit. p. 56, notes; Budde of. cit. p. 49; Moore op. cit. pe 170 f. ; 
G. A. Smith of. crt. p. go. 

2 Cf. Moore of. cit. p. 173. 

3 Cf. C. D. Ginsburg’s ed. of the Earlier Prophets, 1926, p. 81 

4 Cf. Moore of, cit. p. 171, note I. ° Cf. Moore of. ‘cit. p. 170. 
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Cf. also Ps. cxix 172, 
TNO ‘ned yn 


and the various verbs used with the noun “x in Gen. xlix 21, Ps. xix 3, 
Ixviii 12, Ixxvi 9, Prov. ii 1, and Job xxii 28, 


Possible arrangement on original tablet. 


[ Ditto signs = blanks] 


Tablet v 29. 





myn mnw msn | 





ad monn " 


DUN NT AN 











Tablet v 30. 





, w?bny we xdn 


bb Ld | 
¢ ” ” | 
| 


wexad onens on 


"33 ” - 


mops oyas $$w snod oyay Soy 





/omsd onep yoy 


bby ” ” 


| 








By copying from the first tablet (v 29) the right-hand stichoi first, 
and then the left-hand stichos and ignoring the blanks (here represented 
by ditto marks), we obtain M.T. From the second tablet (v 30), we 
obtain M.T. by simply copying the stichoi and omitting the blanks that 
are here also represented by ditfo marks. 








a oo = 


— oo O!hCUR 
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Translation. 


The wisest of her ladies answer— 
Answer her’ words to her ; 

She also returns ?— 

Returns her* words to herself.‘ 


Are they not finding, dividing— 
Finding, dividing the spoil ? 

A wench, two wenches per head °— 
Wenches two for every man ; 

Spoil of dyes * for Sisera, 

Spoil of dyes and brocade ; 

Dyes, double brocade, for my‘ neck, 
Double brocade, spoil for my neck ! 


The advantages of the version here suggested are: (1) that no word 
preserved in M.T. has to be omitted, (2) no transitive verb is without. 
its object, and (3) better, and in some lines perfect, parallelism and 
regular metre are obtained. 

Moore, it is interesting to note, has almost hit upon our suggested 
repetition in v 29 when he said, ‘we should pronounce 73°3YA 3 pl. f., 
and suppose that the object pronoun was omitted, deing easily supplied 
from 7 in the next line’® The reading, or implied reading, according 
to Moore, would therefore be 


mb ADIN AWMIAW Niwo5h 
nd moO DWN NT-AN 
a reading which concedes the principle of repetition that lies at the base 
of our theory. Moore, however, not being prepared to go all the way, 
stopped short and thus left us with a distich which, being according to 
his reading of the scheme, 


a. b. c. d./e. b’. c’ 2. d. 
or 
a. b. c2/d. b’. c’ 3. 


is less balanced, less parallel, and less regular than the distichs here 


1 i.e. reply in words of comfort and hope as she does herself and as she would 
like them to do. 
2 i.e. answers. 3 Cf. note I supra. 

4 For the translation of v 29 here given, cf. the various renderings of G. A. Smith 
op. cit. p. go; Moore of. cit. p. 170; and Budde of, cit. p. 48 f. 

5 Cf. Moore l.c. 6 i.e. dyed stuffs, cf. l.c. 

7 «For my neck’ is the rendering of Teller, Don., Reuss, Briggs, Budde, G. A. 
Cooke, G. A. Smith, and others. Cf. Moore, of. cit. p. 171; G. A. Smith 1. c. 

8 The italics are mine. ® Read or implied. 
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suggested. It is certainly less in harmony with the 3+ 3 metre which 
is prevalent throughout the ode. 

The passages of the ode dealt with here are, it is hoped, sufficient 
illustration of the applicability of our thesis to others, which need not, 
therefore, be discussed at this juncture. It should be added, however, 
that the assumption of the original existence of blanks on clay tablets 
is not a vital factor in the thesis. It helps in many cases in the restora- 
tion of the full form of recital and also in accounting for the shorter 
versions of M.T. But where this arrangement cannot easily be dis- 
covered, the shortness of M.T. may be explained by the simple assump- 
tion that the mode of recital was so familiar that the copyist did not 
think it necessary to repeat words which were well known to the 
readers of his text. In connexion with this the following may be 
quoted : 

‘Words, phrases, and lines appearing in a text only once may... 
have been recited or sung more than once.’? 

IsRAEL W. SLorkI. 


A TAUNT-SONG IN GEN. XLIX 20, 21. 


In the Authorized Version Gen. xlix bears the superscription, ‘ Jacob 
calleth his sons to bless them’. But there is no blessing for the first 
three tribes mentioned, Reuben, Simeon, and Levi. To Reuben the 
address is ‘ Have not thou the excellency!’ And of Simeon and Levi 
it is said, ‘Cursed be their anger for it was fierce’. The patriarch’s 
own purpose is expressed in v. 1 4, ‘Gather yourselves together, that 
I may tell you that which shall befall you in the latter days’. The 
discourse is not a ‘blessing’, but rather a characterization of the 
separate tribes, and an indication of their several fortunes after their 
settlement in Palestine. Different sections of the discourse refer to 
different incidents or to different periods of Israel’s Listory. Though 
the excomia on Judah (vv. 8-12) and on Joseph (vv. 22-26) are generally 
held to belong to the period of the undivided kingdom, the characteriza- 
tion of Asher and Naphtali in vv. 20, 21 belongs most probably to the 
period of the rising of Deborah and Barak against the Canaanites. 

The parallel between the Song of Deborah and the ‘Blessing of 
Jacob’ in their reference to Asher and Naphtali becomes very clear on 
a careful reading of the text of both. In Judges v 174, 18 we find 
Asher reproached as one of the tribes which gave no help when Deborah 
sent her summons northward. The inaction of Asher is contrasted 


1 Cf. my ‘Stichometry and Text’, J.7.S., vol. xxix p. 264f. Cf. also of, cit. 
p- 261 f. section (¢). 
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with the devoted courage of Zebulun and Naphtali, who receive equal 
praise for their response to the call to war. 





Asher sat still at the haven of the sea, 

And abode by his creeks. 

Zebulun was a people who thought it shame to shun death, 
And Naphtali likewise, upon the high places of the field. 

The Hebrew phrase translated above, ‘thought it shame to shun 
death ’, is literally rendered, ‘ reproached himself to die’ (mad we3 45N), 
i.e. Zebulun (Naphtali) did not wait to be moved by the reproaches of 
his fellows, but himself recited in his own heart the reproaches which 
he would deserve, if he shrank from the ordeal of battle. The correct- 
ness of the Hebrew text of this vigorous phrase has been questioned by 
critics who look for smoothness rather than life in Hebrew poetry, but 
surely they are mistaken. 

These two verses of Judges form a A/ashal (bun), a ‘proverb’, 
a ‘taunt-song’ at the expense of Asher, in which the taunt is expressed 
by a comparison. As we know from the Book of Proverbs comparisons 
are often given in Hebrew by simple juxtaposition without the inter- 
vention of any particle to suggest that a comparison is intended. So 
we may detect in Gen. xlix 20, 21 another A/asha/, a taunt-song in 
which Naphtali is praised at the expense of Asher. So we render, 
reading "WN, not WWNd, as the first word : 

Asher, his bread is fat, 

But he supplieth the dainties of a king : 
Naphtali is a hind let loose, 

Giving forth sweet songs [of freedom]. 

The first line is a statement (LXX: ’"Aonp, miwy avtov 6 pros), not 
a promise as in EV. The second clause is in strict grammar adversative, 
‘But he supplieth the dainties of a king’, words of scorn. Asher’s 
bread is indeed ‘fat’, but what profit is it, since he has to furnish the 
table of ‘a king’, one of those ‘kings of Canaan’ (Judges v 19) who 
were the oppressors of Israel. Commentators have missed the sinister 
suggestion in the word ‘king’. 

But still more has been missed in the following verse. The Septuagint 
has led the way by misunderstanding the common word nde, ‘hind’, 
Verse 21 runs in the Greek : 

NepOarei, oréXexos dverpevor, 
erididovs ev TO yevyjpate Kaos. 
This is quoted by Jerome (Quaestiones in Genesim, in loco) : 
Nephthalim virgultum resolutum, 
dans in generatione pulchritudinem. 
This is a dull rendering: oréAcxos dvewévov is a ‘tree-trunk left un- 
Aaz 
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lopped of its branches’; cf. dAcos dveévov, ‘a consecrated grove’ in 
Plato (L. and S.). The LXX read the word as MDS (a drag Aeydpevov 
if genuine) and associated it in meaning with dy, which they render 
by dpiv (‘oak’ RV) in Gen. xii 6; cf. xiv 13. 

There is no doubt that fi is rightly rendered ‘ oak’ or ‘terebinth’ 
(RV margin), but the Targum gives ‘plain’ ("vw"), being perhaps 
misled by the resemblance of the Greek word aiAwy, ‘valley’. Jerome 
vacillates between ‘ager irriguus’ (Quaestiones in Genesim) and ‘ cervus 
emissus’ (Vu/gate). Rashi also vacillates between different interpreta- 
tions and writes: ‘anbw abw. This is the Plain of Gennesar, which 
is swift in ripening her fruits as a Aind which is swift to run’. The 
clause, ‘ He giveth goodly words’ (so RV), is then explained by Rashi 
and Aben Ezra as meaning that Naphtali praises and blesses God for 
his goodly inheritance. This interpretation, be it said, makes the 
‘blessing’ of Naphtali differ hardly at all from the ‘ blessing’ of Asher. 

Both Rashi and Aben Ezra mention as an alternative view that the 
reference of v. 2t may be to the war of Sisera and the song which 
Deborah and Barak sang of victory, but they do not pursue their 
suggestion further. Apparently they could not reconcile the ‘hind’ of 
v. 21a with the ‘goodly words’ of v. 21 4. 

No modern proposes to take nds in the sense of ‘plain’, but many 
would point the word nbws and translate ‘terebinth’. This view is 
hardly strengthened by the proposal to read "8 as “28 ‘branches’ 
from WX a daat Acyopevov in Isa. xvii 6. ‘YOR (O”VNR) in the sense 
of ‘words’ is well established in Hebrew, and the interpretation of 
"mY ON as ‘goodly words’ of ¢riumph is sufficiently vindicated by 
Ps. xviii 12 (11 EV): 

The Lord giveth the word [7®&, of victory], 
The women that publish the good tidings are a great host. 

Other versions, the Vulgate and the Peshitta, have caught the sense 
which the LXX and the Targum have missed. The Vulgate has 

Nephthali, cervus emissus (= aos arectadpévos, Aquila) 
et dans eloquia pulchritudinis. 

So also the Peshitta : 

Ido Joate? odov 
Jina Juxobro OH 
i.e. Naphtali is a swift messenger : 
He giveth (uttereth) fair discourse.’ 
Certainly the Syriac paraphrase covers the Hebrew reading ‘hind’. 

1 The Targumist shows from time to time a knowledge of Greek words. 

2 Aquila 6 &dovs xadAovgy. Post &SOTS fortasse excidit AdyOTE (Kaddovijs) 
Field. 
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In contrast to Asher in his bondage to a ‘king’, Naphtali was 
‘a hind let loose’. Free upon ‘the high places of the field’ (Judges 
v 18) Naphtali was like the young warrior Asahel ‘as light of foot as 
the wild roe’ (2 Sam. ii 18). Another warrior, Jonathan the son of 
Saul, is similarly described in 2 Sam. i 19, ‘The gazelle, O Israel, is 
slain upon thy high places’. Fleetness is a constant attribute of the 
ancient warrior. Achilles himself is wodas dx«vs. The hind was ‘let 
loose’, i.e. Naphtali, held back for a time until the day of the Lorp 
(Judges iv 14), was loosed (amde’) against the enemy at the battle of 
the Kishon ; cf. Judges v 15, ‘Into the valley they rushed forth (nde?) 
at his feet’ (said of the army of Barak). 

The connexion between 21a and 214 is obvious. The swift rush of 
the men of Naphtali brought victory to Israel, and victory called forth 
a song of triumph. The song is attributed to Naphtali: why? Because 
it is probable that both Deborah and Barak who sang the song of 
victory in Judges v belonged to the tribe of Naphtali. Barak had to 
be summoned out of Kedesh of Naphtali for his task (Judges iv 6). 
Of Deborah it is said that she ‘sat’ (30, not ‘dwelt’ as EV, Judges 
iv 5) for judgement under the palm tree of Deborah in the hill country 
of Ephraim. This tells us nothing of Deborah’s tribe: it does not even 
tell us what was her usual dwelling-place. She may have had a circuit 
like Samuel: 1 Sam. vii 15-17. But it is surely a significant fact that 
she sent the whole way to Naphtali to find a leader for her levy. Why 
did she not choose some warlike Ephraimite, or some man of Issachar 
stung at last into revolt under Canaanite oppression? But tribal feeling 
was always strong in ancient Israel, and Deborah no doubt followed 
the natural course and turned in the crisis to her own tribe and to her 
own tribesman. If Deborah, as well as Barak, was of Naphtali, 
Naphtali did indeed give goodly words in Judges v. 

Gen. xlix 20, 21 seems to me one of the many instances in which 
modern scholars show an excess of suspicion of the Masoretic text. 
It is no doubt an inevitable reaction from the superstitious reverence 
for the ‘ Hebrew verity’ which once prevailed. But I do not find that 
our Western commentators in studying the text make sufficient allowance 
for the difference between Eastern and Western modes of thought and 
expression. They are impatient of that which is not Western. Abrupt 
turns, curt phrases, and allusive expressions are characteristic of the 
East,’ but they often surprise the modern critic into declaring that 
the text is corrupt. Again, many modern commentators do not suffi- 
ciently recognize the great flexibility in the use of parallelism which 
prevails in Hebrew poetry. In theory they acknowledge the existence 


1 This statement can be copiously illustrated from the Kur’an. 
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of different kinds of parallelism, including the constructive form, but in 
their interpretations they seem unwilling to recognize any form except 
that in which the second member merely repeats the thought of the 
first in different words. Thus Gunkel (Gevesis in loco) after rendering 
v. 21a, ‘N. ist eine flinke Hinde’, declares, ‘Die Uebersetzung des 
zweiten Gliedes “der gefallige Reden hervorbringt” steht vom ersten 
zu weit ab’. But in v. 21, judged as an instance of constructive 
parallelism, the second member follows naturally on the first: ‘N. hath 
been freed: so he hath a goodly song to sing’. It is as good an instance 
of constructive parallelism as in Ps. cxii 8: 


His heart is established, he feareth not, 
Until he see his desire upon his adversaries. 


In short we find an ample defence of the Masoretic text of Gen. xlix 
20, 21, if we read it in the light of the parallel passage, Judges v 17 a, 
18. Asher stands condemned in Judges for unbrotherliness, and in 
Genesis for serving a ‘king’. Naphtali is a ‘hind’ (Genesis), because 
he distinguished himself ‘on the high places of the field’ (Judges), 
where hinds run free (Genesis). Naphtali uttered ‘goodly words’ 
(Genesis), when Barak of Naphtali joined Deborah—perhaps also of 
Naphtali—in her song of triumph (Judges). 

The fact that the view taken in this note is not supported by the 
LXX need not trouble us. The rendering of nb by oréAcxos has 
other faulty renderings in this very chapter to keep it company, as 
oxdypos péperOa for NY “IN (v. 3)—ée« BAacrod for AID (v. 9)— 
Td Kadov érebipnoev for DIA WN (v. 14)—dvyp yewpyds for say pnd 
(v. 15). ‘The Seventy had no doubt an older text before them than the 
Masoretic, but very often they could not translate it. Much Hebrew 
was forgotten by the Jews in Alexandria, and we owe the Septuagint 
not to the learned, but to the less ignorant who translated for the benefit 
of the more ignorant. 

It may no doubt be objected that to defend the Masoretic text is to 
depart from the practice of most modern scholars. But if an appeal be 
made to authority, must not the older scholars also be heard? Moderns 
show a readiness to emend far in excess of their predecessors, yet the 
scholars of a generation or two ago were deeply learned and cannot 
have been wholly wrong in their more sparing use of conjecture. It 
must not be forgotten that there are fashions even in scholarship, and 
that scholars are human. The tendency to emend grows in emendators, 
and a clever hit always wins praise. But those who restore a text, like 
those who restore an ancient building, are likely to put something of 
their own into it. Soa literary reconstruction (even one of the best) 
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may prove to be not a return to the original, but only a tertiary reading 
one step further removed from the author’s own words. 
W. Emery BARNES. 


P.S.—A paraphrase may give point to the interpretation defended 
above : 
Asher hath store of the fat of the wheat, 
But he serveth the board of a king. 
A soul set free is for Naphtali 
And a song of triumph to sing. 
W. E. B. 


JOHN WYCLIF’S ‘LOST’ DE FIDE SACRA- 
MENTORUM 


THE supposedly lost works of John Wyclif are rapidly decreasing in - 
number as MSS in English and continental libraries are gradually being 
thoroughly catalogued. Some works that have been assigned to him 
have been found on closer scrutiny not to be the work of the Doctor 
Evangelicus'; others, heretofore listed as ‘lost’, are found to form part 
of larger works.? Some others are doubtless really lost. Shirley’s cata- 
logue carefully listed the works as ‘extant’, ‘lost’, and ‘spurious’, largely 
from the catalogue of Bale. Among those lost whose incipits were not 
known was one called by Bale De Fide Sacramentorum (Shirley, p 53). 
But Shirley also listed among extant Latin works (no. 20, p. 10) a De 
Eucharistia Confessio, beginning J//a hostia alba et rotunda... and 
ending ... ef in muiltis aliis, to be found in MS B. 14. 50 of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Shirley suggested that it was really one of the 
English works of Wyclif, by which he probably meant no. 54: Of the 
Eucharist, beginning ‘1 beleve as Crist and his apostels haue taught 
us pat pe sacrament of pe auter whyte and rounde .. .’, and ending 
*... of hor lyue’, last printed by Vaughan in his Zife of Wycliffe (1831 
ed., pp. 433-434). But there is no similarity between the two tracts 
beyond the reference to the ‘white and round’ host. Moreover, 
although the title De Zucharistia Confessio more or less correctly 
describes the contents of the tract found in the Trinity College MS, 
the scribe gave it quite a different title, viz. De Fide Sacrament. This 


1 Cf. S. H. Thomson, ‘ Some Latin Works Erroneously Ascribed to John Wyclif’, 
in Speculum iii (July 1928) 382-391. 

2 E.g. nos. 4, 19, 25, 26, 35, 36, 37, 38, 42, and 46 of ‘Lost Works’ in the 
Catalogue of Latin Works of John Wyclif (Oxford 1865) by W. W. Shirley, are 
separate sections of Wyclif’s De Logica (ed. M. H. Dziewicki, London 1893-1899). 
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tract is without doubt the one listed by Bale under the title De Fide 
Sacramentorum. 

No catalogue, however carefully compiled, is, in itself, sufficient 
proof of authorship. There must be additional evidence. For this tract 
internal evidence is clear and convincing that it is the work of Wyclif. 
The MS is of about the first quarter of the fifteenth century, and con- 
tains a number of short tracts, both Latin and English, all anonymous, 
written by one scribe." One of the English tracts (ff. 35a-55b), 
Dialogus Fratrum, another ‘lost work’ of Wyclif, I am publishing else- 
where. The rest of the tracts are thus far unidentified. They are all, 
however, Lollard in tone. The MS, therefore, does not establish the 
authorship of Wyclif. The evidence of the content of a text to its 
authorship is not always satisfactory, but in the case of Wyclif it is in 
general a reliable guide. His thinking developed by clearly recognizable 
stages from that of reformer to that of intransigent reformer, and his 
opinions, towards the end of his life, were at least distinctive. His 
vigorous style, furthermore, was never effectively copied by any of his 
followers. It is thus possible to determine quite easily what is his, 
and, further, to place it within very narrow time-limits, by means of 
a careful comparison with others of his tracts on the same subject. 
He had favourite authorities, favourite arguments and illustrations, but 
his favourites changed from period to period. Almost the same ca/ena 
of passages from the Fathers may be found in the De Zucharistia as 
in the De Afostasia, which were written within a period of eighteen 
months, 1381-1383. Thesame parallelism is evident between two works 
of an earlier period of his life: the latter half of the De Ecclesia and 
the perhaps better organized De Potestate Pape, composed within a 
twelvemonth of each other, 1378-1379.” 

The fact that there is hardly a single reference to the Fathers in this 
short work which does not appear, and sometimes repeatedly, in either 
or both the De Lucharistia (1381-1382) and De Afostasia (1383) with 
the same emphasis and taken, in general, from the same source, the 
tractate De Consecratione of the Decretum, both determines its Wycliffian 
authorship and dates the tract for us at some period between the two 
larger tractates, i.e., in all probability, 1382. The conclusions, moreover, 

1 Cf. careful description in M. R. James Catalogue of Western Manuscripts in the 
Library of Trinity College, Cambridge (3 vols., Cambridge 1900) i 457-459 

2 In the same way it is possible to place the De Versuciis Antichristi recently 
published by I. H. Stein in English Historical Review (Jan. 1932) pp. 96-103, as 
written after the controversy on transubstantiation had been ventilata, i.e., early 
in 1382, and before the crusade of 1383, and strengthen this dating by references 
to Wyclif’s De Quattuor Sectis Novellis, 1382 (Polemical Wks. 241-290), and De 


Deteccione Perfidiarum Antichristt 1382-1383 (Polemical Wks. 380-384), where 
similarity of argument, illustration, and polemic is strikingly apparent. 
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of this tract are in all points, so far as developed, identical with those 
of his longer works on the subject of the Eucharist. It is significant 
that. there is no actual quoting from his other works. Had there been 
it would be natural to suspect the tractate to be the work of a disciple, 
who would be more likely to quote the master than the master himself. 
Relatively more emphasis is laid upon quotations from Scripture and 
the Fathers because of the brevity of the work. He was at all times 
during his life extremely anxious to maintain his true orthodoxy as 
against the strictures of his adversaries, the ‘moderni doctores’. 

This short work was destined, in all probability, for the use of his 
‘poor priests’, who needed urgently, and in compact form, the sort of 
ammunition against their clerical opponents which Wyclif could so 
effectively supply. Sufficient attention has not been paid to the way in 
which Wyclif guided and taught his ‘poor preachers’. The data are 
not abundant, yet it is sure that most of the shorter didactic works, 
both Latin and English, were intended for these ‘poor priests’ who 
needed ready and telling answers to current charges of heresy and 
unscriptural teaching. The fact that these tractates did get into the 
hands of wandering priests might well explain why so few copies of this 
sort of Wyclif’s literary activity are now extant. His more academic 
works would be likely to find a place in a college library, whereas these 
shorter, more ad hoc productions would be either used up, lost, or, 
during the later bitter persecution of the Lollards, destroyed. 

The tract is printed entire, save marginalia, from MS Trin. Coll., 
Cambridge, B. 14, 50, ff. 56a-58a. This is the only MS copy thus far 
known. 


DE FIDE SACRAMENTI 


Illa hostia alba et rotunda a sacerdote consecrata dicitur post consecra- f. 5 


cionem corpus Christi. Unde Augustinus: Corpus’ Christi dicimus 
illud quod ex fructibus terre acceptum et, prece mistica consecratum, 
sumimus in memoria dominice passionis. Item Ieronimus in epistola 
ad Elbediam: ‘ Nos,? inquit, audiamus panem quem fregit dominus 
deditque discipulis manducandum corpus domini esse salvatoris ipso 
dicente : hoc est corpus meum.’ Item Ambrosius: ‘Quomodo* autem 
potest quod panis est esse corpus Christi? Consecracione, que fit 


1 Dec. III, De Consecr. Dist. I], c. Ixi (de lib. De Trinitate c. iv, sumptum) ; cf. 
De Eucharistia (ed. J. Loserth, London 1902) p. 227. 

? Epistola ad Hedibiam, Epist. cxx (ed. Migne P. L. xxii 986); cf. De Eucharistia 
p. 200; De Apostasia (ed. M. H. Dziewicki, London 188g) p. 50. 

8 Quoted here from Lomb. Sent. IV, Dist. X, c. 4 (P. L. cxcii 861) ; Ambr. De 
Sacramentis c. 4. 








f. 56° 
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Christi sermone. Si autem tanta vis est in sermone domini ut inci- 
perent esse que prius non erant, quanto magis operatorius est ut sint 
que erant et in aliud committentur?’ Unde ex istis dictis sanctorum 
doctorum patet quod sacramentum Christi potest dici corpus Christi in 
forma panis id est corpus Christi et panis. Et principaliter secundum 
Augustinum sic dicentem: ‘Hoc’ est quod dicimus quod omnibus 
modis approbare contendimus sacrificium ecclesie, duobus confici, 
duobus constare visibili elementorum specie et invisibili domini nostri 
Ihesu Christi carne et sanguine et sacramento et re sacramenti, id est 
corpore Christi, sicut Christi persona constat et conficitur ex deo et 
homine cum ipse Christus verus sit deus et verus homo, quia omnis res 
illarum rerum naturam et veritatem in se continet ex quibus conficitur.’ 
Item Augustinus: ‘Non? timeamus, fratres, manducare istum panem 
ne forte finiamus illum et postea quod manducemus non inveniamus,’ 
‘Quod * videtur panis est et calix que eciam oculi renunciant. Quod 
autem fides postulat instruenda, panis est corpus Christi et calix est 
sanguis. Ideo ista dicuntur sacramenta, quia in eis aliud videtur et 
aliud inteligitur. Quod videtur speciem habet corporalem ; quod in- 
telligitur fructum habet spiritualem.’ Item in secreto secunde misse die 
nativitatis domini omnes dicimus in orando: Munera‘ nostra guesimus, 
domine, nativitatis hodierne misteris apta proveniant, ut sicut homo 
genitus idem refulsit deus, sic nobis* hec terrena substancia conferatur, 
quod divinum est. Item eadem sentencia patet in quarta feria qua- 
tuorum temporum mensis septembris in secreto misse sic orando: 
* Deus * qui de hiis terre fructibus tua sacramenta constare voluisti’ et 
cetera. Item Augustinus declarat quomodo iste panis est corpus Christi 
sic dicendo: ‘Sicut® de virgine per spiritum sanctum vera caro sine 
coitu creatur, ita per eundem ex substancia panis et vini mistice idem 
corpus Christi consecratur’, De Consecracione, dist. 2, quare dicitur 
mistice, quia aliter est in hostia quam fuit in utero virginis aut in cruce, 
quia in cruce carnaliter et dimensive, sed in hostia sacramentaliter et 
multiplicative. Uterque tamen modus essendi, scilicet carnaliter et 
sacramentaliter, est latus realis. Et testante Augustino corpus Christi 
non est in hostia carnaliter sed spiritualiter quod maius est, quia ut 
Christus dicit, ‘caro non prodest’, scilicet bestialis, quia, ut dicit, 


1 Dec. III, De Consecr. Dist. II, c. xlviii (P. Z. clxxxvii 1754); cf. De Euch. 
pp- 184, 173, 221 ff. and De Apos. p. 109. 

2 Dec. II1, De Consecr. Dist. II, c. Ixxv. 

3 Dec. III, De Consecr. Dist. Il, c. lviii; cf. De Euch. p. 33 (et invenitur ap. 
Lombardum, Sent. IV, Dist. XII, c. 7; ed. Migne, col. 866). 

* Cf. Sarum Missal, as in De Apos. p. i108. 

5 Dec. III, De Consecr. Dist. I], c. xxii; cf. De Apos. p. 83, ubi canon, si non 
ista verba, invenitur. 
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‘Christum ' fas vorare dentibus non est. Ideo voluit hunc panem et 
vinum in misterio vere carnem suam et sanguinem suum consecracione 
spiritus sancti potencialiter creari et cotidie pro mundi vita mistice 
immolari’, et ideo dicit ulterius ut quid paras dentem et ventrem ; 
crede et manducasti, quia ‘ corpus” Christi veritas et figura est. Veritas 
dum corpus Christi et sanguis virtute spiritus sancti et in virtute ipsius 
ex panis et vini substancia efficitur ; ffigura vero est id quod exterius 
sentitur.” Hec Augustinus de 7rinitate, De Consecracione, dist. 2. Isti 
sentencie concordat papa Hillarius ex concilio Martini de Zrinitate, De 
Consecracione, dist. 2 sic dicendo: ‘ Corpus * Christi, quod sumitur de 
altari, figura est, dum panis et vinum extra videtur ; veritas est* dum 
Christi corpus et sanguis in veritate interius creditur.’ Item Eusebius: 
‘Quanta ° itaque et quam celebranda beneficia vis divine benediccionis 
operetur et quomodo tibi novum et inpossibile esse non debeat, quod 
in Christi substanciam terrena et mortalia convertuntur, te ipsum qui in 
Christo es regeneratus, interroga. Dudum alienus a vita, peregrinus a 
misericordia et a salutis vita intrinsicus mortuus exulabas* et subito 
iniciatis Christi legibus et salutaribus ministeriis innovatus, in corpus 
ecclesie non videndo, sed credendo transilisti, et de filio perdicionis 
adoptivus filius dei fieri occulta puritate meruisti ; in mensura visibili 
permanens maior factus es teipso invisibili sine quantitatis augmento ; 
cum idem atque ipse es multo alter fidei processibus exstitisti; in 
exteriori nichil additum est: in interiori additum est, ac sic homo 
Christi filius effectus in mente formatus est. Sicut ergo sine corporali 
sensu, vilitate preterita deposita, subito novam indutus es dignitatem. 
Et sicut hoc quod deus in te lesa curavit interfecta diluit, immaculata 
detersit non oculis sed sensibus tuis sunt credita, et cum reverendum 
ad altare cibis spiritualibus saciandus accedis sacrum dei tui corpus et 
sanguinem fide respice, honora et mirare, mente continge, cordis manu 
suscipe, et maxima mente totum haustum interioris hominis assume’ et 
cetera, De Consecracione, dist. 2, et ponitur IV Sent.® Nunc patule 
patet ex istis dictis sanctorum quod sacramentum altaris est verum 
corpus Christi et verus panis, sicut Christus est verus deus et verus 
homo. Et sic quoad animam cum omnibus suis sencibus per fidem, 
sacramentum est corpus Christi verum et quoad corpus sacramentum 
est panis verus, et sicut illi fuerunt heretici, scilicet Valentinus et 


1 Dec. III, De Consecr. Dist. II, c. Ixxii, et cf. De Apos. p. 108, ubi totum argu- 
mentum invenitur. 
Dec. III, De Consecr. Dist. II, c. xxii; cf. De Apos. p. 126. 
Dec. III, De Consecr. Dist. II, c. 1xxix et c. Ixxxii in fine ; cf. De Euch. p. 33. 
ed. Migne autem. 
Dec. III, De Conseer. Dist. II, c. xxxv § 2 (totum), 
Lomb. Sent, JV, Dist. VIII, c. 2, sed solummodo initium canonis. 


2 
3 
4 
5 


6 








f. 57> 
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Manicheus cum suis discipulis, qui dixerunt quod Christus non fuit 
verus homo sed verus deus sed habuit corpus fantasticum, id est simili- 
tudinem hominis vel corpus celeste, sic sunt isti heretici qui dicunt 
quod sacramentum est corpus Christi et non panis, sed est similitudo 
panis vel accidens sine subiecto, quod nunquam potest fieri, quia 
sanctus Paulus dicit contra tales hereticos in sua epistola sic: /Vonne' 
panis quem frangimus participacio corporis Christi est? et vocat hoc 
salutifere sacramentum panem quater in una epistola. Et sic dicunt 
quattuor evangeliste quod Christus * accepit panem et gracias agens bene- 
dixit et fregit ad demonstrandum quod corpus eius esset in forma panis, 
dicens : Accipite* et comedite ex hoc omnes, hoc est* corpus meum. Hee 
fraccio panis fuit eis tam magna evidencia quod corpus Christi est in 
forma panis quam fuit palpacio Christi quod fuit in forma hominis 
quando dixit discipulis suis: Pa/pate* et videte, guia spiritus non habet 
carnem et ossa sicut videtis me habere. Sic possunt fideles dicere istis 
hereticis : ‘ Palpate sacramentum et videte, quia accidencia sine subiecto 
non habent tale saporem, odorem et sustentacionem et hiis similia sicut 
videtis sacramentum habere’. Ideo fidelis debet credere magis Ihesu 
Christi verbis et apostolorum suorum et aliorum sanctorum doctorum 
quam verbis hereticorum qui nunc sunt et fuerunt in ecclesia, ex quo 
sathanas fuit solutus, quia ante solucionem sathane fides catholica fuit 
quod corpus Christi fuit in forma panis, id est in substancia panis, 
quia forma et substancia idem sunt in ista materia, testante Paulo in 
suis epistolis quod dicit cum® Christus esset in forma dei id est sub- 
stancia accepit formam hominis id est substanciam. Item dicimus in 
quodam ympno de sancta Maria: Sic memento salutis auctor quod 
nostri quondam corporis ex illabata virgine nascendo id est formam sub- 
stanciam sumpseris, et sic Christi persona constat et conficitur ex 
duabus formis vel substanciis et neutra illarum adnichilatur. Sic constat 
in sacramento altaris. Ibi est forma vel substancia Christi humanitatis 
spiritualiter et forma vel substancia panis corporaliter. ‘ Recedat® ergo 
omne infelicitatis ambiguum quoniam quidem qui auctor est muneris 
ipse est testis fidelis, nam et invisibilis sacerdos visibiles creaturas in 
substanciam sui corporis et sanguinis suo verbo secreta potencia con- 
vertit’ non specie neque exteriori censenda visu, sed interiori affectu 
vere unica et perfecta fide existimanda ‘ita dicens: Accepite et comedite ; 
hoc est corpus meum, quia sicut ad nutum precipientis domini repente 
ex nichilo substiterunt excelsa celorum profunda fluminum, vasta ter- 
rarum, ita pari potestate in spiritualibus sacramentis ubi precipit virtus 
servit “effectus.’ Hec Eusebius, De Consecracione, dist. 2, et ponitur 
1 1 Cor. x 16 (cf. De Euch. p. 172). 2 Matt. xxvi 26. 


3 Matt. xxvi 26. * Luc. xxiv 39. 5 Cf, Phil. ii 6 sqq. 
® Dec. III, De Consecr. Dist. I], c. xxxv § 1 (totum); cf. De Agos. p. 216. 
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4 Sent.' Item Christus dicit quod sacramentum est eius corpus et 
panis, sic dicendo: Panis* guem ego dabo caro mea est pro mundi vita. 
Hoc dicit pro carne eius: Caro mea vere est cibus et sanguis meus vere 
est potus. Hoc dicit pro pane et vino, et sic duplicis substancie totum 
fibaret hominem, scilicet hominem exteriorem et hominem interiorem, 
corpus et animam. Sed nunc multi Anticristi sunt qui contradicunt 
Christum in primo articulo fidei et in multis aliis. 
S. HARRISON THOMSON. 


NOTE ON THE HISTORY OF THE BREVIARY 
IN FRANCE 


THE suppression of the so-called ‘Gallican breviaries’ in France in 
the nineteenth century has frequently been represented as a victory of 
modern Roman innovation over ancient local tradition. This does not, 
however, seem to be altogether justified, for reasons which an outline of 
the history of the breviary in France will make clear.* 

The early Latin liturgies of the West are of two main types: Gallican 
and Roman. The rather florid Gallican rites (of which the Mozarabic 
and the Ambrosian are the only surviving examples), whether or not 
they were the older,‘ were certainly at one time in use over most of 
Western Europe. Gradually, however, they lost ground to the more 

1 Petri Lombardi Sent. IV, Dist. X, c. iv (ed. Migne P. L. vol. 192, p. 861). 

2 Joh, vi 51, 56. 

3 For the history of the Divine Office and of the Breviary (which Duchesne in 
his Origines du Culte Chrétien, Paris 1889, Eng. tr. by Mrs McClure, London 1903 and 
subs., purposely left untouched) two books are essential: Batiffol Histoire du 
Bréviaire romain, Paris 1893, 3rd ed. much revised 1910, Eng. tr. by A. M. Y. Baylay, 
London 1896, new ed. 1911, and Baumer Geschichte des Breviers, Freiburg-im-B. 
1895, Fr. tr. by Dom R. Biron, 2 vols., Paris 1905. Both are, however, concerned 
primarily with the Roman breviary proper and only mention local developements 
incidentally. In each case references are given to the translation, which contains 
matter not in the original. 

4 The traditional theory, now universally abandoned, was that the Gallican 
liturgy was introduced into Gaul from the East by Irenaeus in the second century, 
Duchesne, while retaining its Eastern origin, believed that it was only introduced 
by the Cappadocian Auxentius, bishop of Milan 355-374, and that from Milan it 
spread over Gaul, Spain, and much of Italy, displacing the older Roman liturgy 
except at Rome itself. But some later scholars deny its Eastern origin and hold that 
Roman, Ambrosian, Mozarabic, and Gallican (i.e. the rites of Gaul itself, to which 
they would restrict the name) are all descended from a common original. (For an 
account of the controversy on the subject, with references, see pp. 951-953 of 
Dom Cabrol’s article on Les Origines de la liturgie gallicane in Revue d'hist. eccl. 
Oct. 1930.) Nevertheless certain qualities which are common to the last three as 
against the first, would seem to justify the twofold division as a convenient classi- 
fication, even if it does not represent historical origins. 
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sober and restrained rite of the city of Rome. This extension of the 
Roman rite was no doubt partly due to the increase of papal authority, 
but also to its own intrinsic superiority, especially from a musical point 
of view. The Roman method of chanting was introduced at Metz by 
Chrodegang in 754 and at Rouen by Remedius in 760; its use spread 
rapidly and by the end of the century the Gallican rite had died out in 
France." Complete uniformity, however, even if desired, was not 
attainable in that age. Many Gallican customs lingered, were incor- 
porated locally into the newly-adopted Roman rite, and some even 
found their way ultimately to Rome itself. 

The local breviaries of the later Middle Ages are thus all descended 
from the Roman original, but they differ both from each other and 
from the later use of the city of Rome. First, different customs grew 
up in each locality, and the new offices which were added, especially in 
the Sanctorale, often varied from place to place. Secondly, the local 
use of Rome was itself undergoing developement, and an important 
change occurred in the thirteenth century when the old office of the 
Roman basilicas was supplanted by the new breviary of the Roman 
curia.2 This new breviary was adopted by the Franciscans * and widely 


1 Charlemagne is traditionally credited with having abolished the Gallican and 
enforced the Roman liturgy throughout the Frankish Empire. But the policy was 
at least initiated by Pippin the Short. In the Ecclesiastical Capitulary of 789, 
cap. 79, Charles enjoins: ‘Omni clero. Ut cantum Romanum pleniter discant et 
ordinabiliter per nocturnale vel gradale officium peragatur, secundum quod beatae 
memoriae genitor noster Pippinus rex decertavit ut fieret, quando Gallicanum tulit 
ob unanimitatem apostolicae sedis, et sanctae Dei «cclesiae pacificam concordiam ’ 
(Mon, Germ. Hist. Leges 166). In any case it would seem not to have been a new 
departure so much as an attempt to establish uniformity by enforcing everywhere 
what was already accomplished in many places. 

2 Originally the office had always been sung solemnly in choir, and for that pur- 
pose a number of large books (Antiphoners, Lectionaries, &c.), each containing a 
different part of the service, were required. In the twelfth century, however, the 
idea that all clerics were under obligation to say the office daily led to the appear- 
ance of Breviaries—i.e. small books containing all the parts of the service without 
music, for use when travelling or otherwise unable to be present in choir. At 
Rome the Pope and officials of the curia had never been in the habit of attending 
the lengthy services of the basilicas except on ‘station days’; instead they recited 
an abbreviated office in their private chapel. The Franciscans adopted the curial 
breviary in 1222, and revised it in 1241; this revision was adopted back by the 
curia, and in 1277 Nicholas III imposed it on all the Roman basilicas. (For the 
latest discussion of the whole question, see R. P. Le Carou L’Office Divin chez les 
Fréres Mineurs au XIITI¢ Siecle, Paris 1928. He claims that the difference between 
the curial and basilican use has been exaggerated, that thcre was no single basilican 
use but different uses in the different basilicas, and that the office of the papal chapel 
only differed very slightly from that of the Lateran basilica.) 

3 The Dominicans on the other hand adopted the current use of the cathedral of 
Paris. Their breviary therefore, even to-day, represents the older Roman basilican 
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used, but most of the local breviaries were derived from the earlier 
basilican office and so were to some extent out of harmony with it. 
Sti!l it cannot be too strongly emphasized that the local breviaries, 
however much they differed in detail, were Roman both in their origin, 
and in all essential features—in the general form of the Hours, in the 
Gregorian arrangement of the Psalter, and in the substance of most of 
the Temporale and of the older parts of the Sanctorale. Each local 
breviary had its own history and its own line of developement, as had 
also the curial breviary now in use at Rome; but they were all 
descended from the same stock and the resemblances between them 
remained greater than the divergencies. 

By the end of the Middle Ages, these breviaries had become very 
corrupt and overloaded with additional services. In the sixteenth 
century many attempts were made to revise them.’ Finally in 1568 
appeared the revised Roman breviary of Pius V. This met with an 
enthusiastic reception. ‘Though it did not materially alter the arrange- 
ment of the psalter,’ it lightened and revised the office in other ways, 


office, modified first by the local Parisian peculiarities and secondly by their own 
subsequent developements and revisions of it. (Cf. a brief account by R. P. Lavocat 
in Liturgia, Encyclopédie populaire des connaissances liturgiques, ed. by R. Aigrain, 
Paris 1930, pp. 860-863.) 

1 The earliest of these attempts was the ‘ humanized’ hymnal of Ferrari in 1525) 
which was followed by the well-known reform of Cardinal Quignon in 1535. But 
the Quignon Breviary, though the most radical and perhaps the most important, 
was only one of a whole series of attempts to reform the breviary, especially to 
shorten the office by a rearrangement of the psalter. Ferrari and Quignon are 
described in some detail by Batiffol (of. ct, pp. 177-191) and Baumer (of. cit. vol. ii 
pp. 114-148), but for the others recourse must be had to two papers by Dr J. 
Wickham Legg: The Divine Service in the Sixteenth Century illustrated by the Reform 
of the Breviary of the Humiliati in 1548 and Some local Reforms of the Divine Service 
attempted on the Continent in the Sixteenth Century, in the Transactions of the S. Paul's 
Ecclesiological Society for 1890 and 1901 respectively. Dr Legg also edited Brevia- 
riunt Romanum Quignonianum (Cambridge 1888) and The Second Recension of the 
Quignon Breviary (Henry Bradshaw Society, 2 vols. 1908 and 1911—the second 
volume consists of a life of Quignon and other valuable matter). 

2 The first object of all reformers of the breviary has been to reduce the length of 
the office in some way. In the Gregorian arrangement the same psalms were said 
daily at the Little Hours, which therefore only accounted for the long 119th (118th 
in the Latin) psalm and 10 others; Lauds and Vespers accounted for 49 more ; 
Mattins had to include the remaining 90. These were distributed so that Mattins 
on Sunday had 18 psalms and on other days 12 (often very long ones); but on 
festivals Mattins had only g psalms and these were generally short ones. There 
was therefore a constant tendency to increase the number of festivals so as to 
reduce the burden of the ferial Mattins. But this defeated what has always been 
the ideal—the weekly recitation of the whole psalter. The reformers of Pius V tried 
to limit the number of festivals, but with only temporary success. The French 
reformers of the eighteenth century met the problem by rearranging the psalter so 
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recast the more unhistorical of the legends of the saints, and satisfied, 
sufficiently at any rate for a time, the desire for a revised breviary. It 
was of course a revision of the existing local Roman breviary, the 
descendant of the breviary of the curia, but that breviary did not differ 
so greatly from other local breviaries that this revision was not for the 
most part much the same as any adequate revision of those local 
breviaries would have been. Its adoption therefore was not entirely due 
to the prestige of Rome; it was partly also because it saved the local 
authorities the trouble of revising their diocesan breviaries. In point 
of fact Pius V, in promulgating it, had expressly permitted the reten- 
tion of any breviary which had a prescriptive existence of two hundred 
years. Most dioceses did, however, adopt the new Roman breviary ; 
others retained their local breviaries, but revised them into fairly close 
accord with it. The general position was therefore similar to what it 
had been in the ninth century. The Roman use was the norm, but 
with local variations. 

A century later, however, a disruptive movement began. It was felt 
that the Pian revision had not been sufficiently radical. Once more 
there was a desire to purify and abbreviate the office ; but whereas the 
revisers of Pius V had sought to achieve this by returning to the actual 
office of an earlier day, what was now aimed at was a more fundamental 
revision in accordance with a priori ideas of what an office ought to be. 
This movement began with the Paris breviary of 1680; it spread rapidly 
and became more daring as it did so—the second Paris revision of 1736 
was far more revolutionary than its comparatively conservative precur- 
sor. By the middle of the eighteenth century two-thirds of the dioceses 
of France had their own breviaries, each differing to a greater or less 
extent from the others. These breviaries were marked by four main 
characteristics : they had a varying amount of Gallican and Jansenist 
bias (I am using those words as they were used by contemporary con- 
troversialists, without discussing their justification), they laid great 
emphasis on the use of Holy Scripture in the office, they displayed 
a high standard of criticism in the legends of the saints, and they 
shortened the office by an entire rearrangement of the psalter. It is 
rather hard to define the position of these breviaries. They kept the 
general form of the Hours, but since they abandoned the Gregorian 
arrangement of the Psalter and almost all the traditional substance, even 
of the Temporale, they were far more remote from the Roman use than 


as to make the distribution more equitable : the longer psalms were divided into 
approximately equal portions, Mattins was always to consist of g psalms or 
portions of psalms, the Little Hours were given different psalms for each day, and 
the ferial psalms were appointed to be said on all but the chief festivals. A similar 
solution was finally adopted for the Roman breviary itself in rgrr. 
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their medieval predecessors had been. It is needless to add that these 
‘Gallican breviaries’' had nothing whatever to do with the original 
Gallican rite. They had hardly more connexion with the traditional 
local breviaries of their respective dioceses ; though they might preserve 
particular local features, they were essentially new creations.’ 

By the end of the eighteenth century there was a condition of com- 
plete liturgical chaos, in which almost every diocese differed from 
its neighbour. ‘The Concordat of 1802 only increased the con- 
fusion; for it rearranged the boundaries of dioceses, so that now 
a diocese covered parts of the territory of several former ones, each of 
which had its own breviary.° To have attempted to institute a single 
use in the new diocese would have been to impose a heavy financial 
burden on the clergy and the parish churches which they could ill afford 
at that time. ‘The confusion was therefore suffered to remain. No 
attempt was even mace to institute a single national French use, and 
soon the time when it might have been possible had gone.‘ The 
perpetuation of the diocesan breviaries was a cause of much incon- 
venience, and this inconvenience became greater and more obvious 
with increasing facilities of communication. The simplest way out of 
the difficulty was the universal adoption of the Roman breviary. Had 
the eighteenth-century reform been carried out on a national and not 


1 The word Gallican is here used in the sense it bears in ecclesiastical history 
rather than in liturgiology, but the use of it at all seems to me unfortunate, since it 
often leads the unwary into supposing that these breviaries were in some way, how- 
ever remotely, connected with the Gallican rite—which had actually disappeared 
from France nearly a thousand years before. 

2 There is no really adequate account of these breviaries, and of their rise and 
suppression. Batiffol (op. cit. pp. 236-246) and Baumer (op. cit. pp. 326-336) dis- 
miss them rather summarily. Dr J. Wickham Legg in his edition of The Reformed 
Breviary of Cardinal Tommasi (London 1yc4) gives some particulars. Dom 
Guéranger’s Jnstitutions liturgiques vol. ii (Paris and Le Mans 1841) contains a full 
history of their rise, but written with a polemical purpose. Much other information 
may be found, but it is scattered in biographies, pamphlets, and studies of particular 
dioceses. 

8 Not merely did the breviaries differ in detail, but there was not even any 
uniformity in the arrangement of the psalter. The Paris breviary was in use in a 
certain number of other dioceses, and its arrangement of the psalter had been taken 
as the basis of some other breviaries, but it remained only one among many. 

4 The provision of such a national rite was perhaps contemplated by Napoleon, 
for Article 39 of the Organic Articles ordered that ‘Il n’y aura qu’une liturgie et un 
catéchisme pour toutes les églises catholiques de France’ (Mirbt Quellen zur 
Geschichte des Papsttums, 4th ed. Tibingen 1924, p. 422); but no attempt was 
made to carry this out. Later any such attempt would have met with too great 
hostility for it to be successful: the rising school of ultramontanism might be 
unable immediately to get rid of the diocesan uses, but it would certainly have 
opposed any reform which would have strengthened their position. 
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a diocesan basis it might have had some chance of survival ; as it was 
the Roman breviary had on its side not merely ultramontane sentiment 
for liturgical uniformity with Rome, but also all the considerations of 
practical convenience. The movement for its adoption, starting with 
the diocese of Langres in 1839 and only ending with Orleans in 1875, 
swept away not merely the revised breviaries but also such relics of 
traditional local customs as had survived hitherto, and substituted for 
them the Roman use pure and simple.” 

Neither the intrinsic merits of these breviaries nor their legitimacy 
(i.e. whether they were really covered by the ‘liberties of the Gallican 
church’ or by the jus /iturgicum of the individual bishop) can be dis- 
cussed in this place: an acrimonious controversy on these questions 
raged in the middle of the last century. The point emphasized here is 
a purely historical one: that the conflict was not between two separate 
and ancient rites, but rather between two forms or uses of the same 
rite.» Moreover, the conflict was less between the central and the local 


1 The musical superiority of the Roman books was another factor contributory to 
their success, as it had been a thousand years earlier. The plainsong of the Roman 
Gradual and Antiphonal, debased though its current form might be, was still in the 
line of tradition and not beyond hope of recovery; but the alterations in the text 
of the local breviaries had made it impossible to use the Gregorian music with them, 
so that they could only be chanted to the bastard melodies written in the eighteenth 
century. It was no accident that the advocacy of the Roman breviary and the 
revival of plainsong (by the double recovery of the authentic form of the melodies 
and of the true method of chanting them) were both the work of the Benedictine 
community of Solesmes. 

2 The adoption of the Roman breviary was essentially a popular process, opposed 
by the rapidly dwindling Gallican element in the church, but acceptable to the great 
mass of the clergy. Moreover, it was not carried out by the central authorities 
either of church or state, but by individual bishops acting in accordance with 
popular Catholic opinion. The Pope no doubt desired and privately encouraged it, 
but his only public action in the matter was the issue of an encyclical in 1853 com- 
mending those bishops who had conformed to the Roman use, but not ordering the 
rest todo so. Here as in other spheres nineteenth-century ultramontanism owed 
much of its success to two considerations which are often under-estimated : that it 
was a popular and a ‘forward’ movement, and that it had practical convenience on 
its side. 

3 It is convenient to distinguish between ‘rite’ and ‘use ’—‘ rite’ as the general 
form of a liturgy, ‘use’ as the local characteristics of it. In this sense ‘ Roman 
rite’ means, in the case of a breviary, the general Roman type of office (e.g. as 
opposed to the Gallican) and the Gregorian arrangement of the psalter; ‘ Roman 
use’ the particular details of that office in the city of Rome. The medieval 
breviaries were local uses of the Roman rite; the breviary of Pius V represented 
both Roman rite and Roman use. Did the eighteenth-century breviaries, by 
abandoning the Gregorian arrangement of the psalter, lose their title to be called 
local uses of the Roman rite and become in effect separate rites? It might, how- 
ever, be maintained that the Gregorian psalter is not essential to the Roman rite, 
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developements than between the older and the newer. The local uses 
had the same origin as the Roman use, they had developed upon their 
own lines but had been brought back into general conformity with it, 
and had then been violently wrenched out of the natural line of 
developement. The Roman breviary was a more authentic representa- 
tive of tradition, even of local tradition, than were the existing local 
breviaries." 


R. E. BALFour. 


JUSTIN MARTYR AND JEREMIAH xi 19 


Dr Lukyn WIL.I1aMs in his excellent annotated translation of Justin 
Martyr’s Dialogue with Trypho remarks on p. 152: ‘It is curious that 
Justin says (Dia/. § 72) that this passage, Jeremiah xi 19, had been 
deleted, for it is found in all the MSS, as it seems, both Greek and 
Hebrew.’ A fresh examination has convinced me that more errors than 
are generally recognized have been made about this curious text, both 
in ancient and in modern times. 

(a) The passage in Jeremiah runs in R.V. (capitals mine) :— 

But I was like a gentle lamb that is led to the slaughter ; and 

I knew not that they had devised devices against me, saying, Let us 

DESTROY THE TREE WITH THE FRUIT THEREOF, and let us cut him off 

from the land of the living. 

Here, in accordance with the laws of Hebrew parallelism, ‘destroy 
(the) tree with its fruit’ must have the same general purport as ‘cut him 
off from the land of the living’, but when we try to get a more exact 
meaning we get into difficulties. If the text be correct it must be a 
proverbial expression for ‘destroy root and branch’, but the expression 
does not occur elsewhere. The Hebrew is an*nws yonds 7y, lit. ‘let us 
destroy tree in its bread’. This is about as awkward in Hebrew as in 
English. ‘Bread’ can possibly be made to mean the ‘fruit’ of a tree, 
but not naturally : besides if the ‘ bread’ be referred to the tree it should 


since the Benedictine breviary, which has a different arrangement of the psalter, 
is certainly Roman in general type, though its exact relation to the secular office is 
historically obscure. 

1 This was not the case with the Roman ceremonial which was introduced at 
the same time. It must always be remembered that ceremonial, though the most 
noticeable, is the least important element in any rite and that continuity of cere- 
monial does not necessarily imply continuity of rite nor vice versa. The local 
ceremonial had continued comparatively unchanged when the liturgical texts were 
altered in the eighteenth century ; in many respects it was probably older than the 
current Roman use which was introduced in its place. Only in two places has the 
old local ceremonial survived in France—in the cathedrals of Bayeux and Lyons. 
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mean the nourishment of the tree, not the nourishment which the tree 
gives. For this reason Hitzig long ago proposed to read nba ‘in its 
sap’ for wanda. This is rather attractive at first sight, for ‘a tree in its 
sap’ might mean ‘a tree in its prime’, whereas the ordinary reading (if 
taken to mean ‘a tree with its fruit’) has the wrong preposition. Instead 
of 3 we should expect py or Sy: no other parallel is given in Hebrew 
Lexicons for this sense of 3. But even with Hitzig’s ingenious emenda- 
tion there remains the difficulty of the sudden introduction of the tree- 
metaphor, supposed to be obvious, but (as we shall see) quite obscure 
to early interpreters. 

(4) The present Hebrew is supported by the Peshitta, which has ‘we 
will destroy wood in his (or, its) bread’, whatever that may mean. 
Symmachus is quoted as having ‘ we will destroy in (or, with) wood his 
bread’. Aquila, most remarkably, is not quoted for this part of Jerem. 
xi 19 at all, a fact which suggests that his rendering agreed with the 
LXX, to which we must now turn. 

The significant part is 

A€yovtea Acire xai éuBadrwpev Fidov cio tov dprov airod. 

If we retranslate into Hebrew, the last part agrees with the Masoretic 
text. urther, A€yovres may be merely thrown in, as we throw in 
inverted commas. But in so generally literal a rendering the Acire xai 
does suggest that 105, ‘come’, was prefixed to the verb, in accordance 
with a well-known Hebrew locution.' "EvBdadAwpev (corresponding with 
nnm’nw> but certainly not translating it) might be almost any word for to 
place or put. Hitzig and his followers suggest n>w, i.e., ‘throw’, by 
which they understand ‘cut down’ or ‘fell’. But I venture to think it 
might just as well be An‘w3 (= ‘ put’). 

In any case the Greek of Jerem. xi 19 was meaningless as it stood, 
but it contained the words ‘ wood’ and ‘ bread’, and so the Christians, 
including Justin and Cyprian and Lactantius, thought that the ‘wood’ 
must mean the Cross and the ‘ bread’ the body of Christ. 

(c) What did the Jews make of Jerem. xi 19? As I remarked just 
now, it is significant that in this verse Aquila is not quoted, and Sym- 
machus merely seems to flounder. The surprising thing is that the 
Targum practically agrees with the LXX, for it has 

mb>n3 NMWT NSD W2 INS PON 
Saying, Come let us put poison of death in his food. 


Here the A€yovrea and the Acire are represented. ‘9% is ‘ put’ as 
1 If the LXX and Samaritan addition in Gen. iv 8 (AIWT 253) be regarded as 


secondary because it has no nab prefixed (so Dillmann), surely it is reasonable 
here to conclude that the Greek is translating word for word. 
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indeed BadAew is. The yy-é’Aov is interpreted as poison-wood, and 
DN?-dproo as food in general, while the suffix is referred quite naturally, 
as by the Christians, to ‘him’, not to évAov. There is no reason at all 
to suspect Greek or Christian influence on the Targum here: it seems 
to me that we have here the traditional Synagogue exegesis of the 
passage. 

Justin (Déa/. § 72) tells us that the ‘Christian’ form of this text is 
still to be found among the Jews ‘in some copies’. May not this 
really indicate that quite recently, in Justin’s day, an emendation of the 
text had been made? This emendation will have been to read mn‘nes3 
in place of nn’wn 125, possibly on the authority of some old MS. But 
as the text of the Targum, actually presupposes the same text as the 
Greek, it is likely that Justin is correct in asserting that (Hebrew) MSS 
agreeing with the Greek were still to be found among Jews in his day, 
or rather that there was some justification for the statement in the 
Christian source from which Justin derived his information. 

(Z@) Must we accept Hitzig’s emendation and explanation of the 
original words of Jeremiah? I should like to suggest that the traditional 
text which here underlies Targum and LXX may be better translated if 
we merely divide the words differently. As I have suggested, this 
text is ; 

yonda yy mma 125 

I further suggest that final » was wrongly written and that we should 

read 

yond ayy mma 195 
‘Come and let us make trouble his food’. 
This sentence fits the parallelism and the context. The progress of 
the corruption then would be (1) a wrong division of misunderstood 
words, probably when being transcribed into an early form of the 
‘square’ character ; (2) literal translation of this meaningless phrase 
into Greek, and the establishment of a non-natural paraphrase of it in 
the traditional Synagogue explanation ; (3) an ingenious emendation, 
by the insertion of a n, in the process of which the otiose 1 125 fell out 
and left us with the present Masoretic text. It should be added that 
‘vw elsewhere takes a double accusative, e.g. Psalm Ixxxviii 9, cx 1, and 
the combination of ‘bread’ with ‘worry’ occurs in ovayyn ond ‘the 
bread of carefulness’, Psalm cxxvii 2. 
F. C. Burkitt. 
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HEBREW METRE AND THE TEXT OF THE 
PSALMS 


In the Westminster Commentary on the Psalms (1931) I made a 
protest against the excessive use of textual emendation, especially when 
an emendation is based on metrical grounds. ‘This protest has called 
forth counter-protests from reviewers, which impel me to return to the 
subject. It is an important matter, for the number of emendations put 
forward by modern commentators such as C. A. Briggs, B. Duhm, 
H. Gunkel, and S. Mowinckel is very great, and the text of the Psalter 
suffers a great change in their hands. 

The point at issue is, Does the available evidence, external and in- 
ternal, point to the use of rigid metre, or only to an approximation to 
the strict forms which may rightly be called ‘metres’? If there be only 
approximation, emendation on ‘ metrical’ grounds must be a hazardous 
proceeding. My thesis is that both kinds of evidence taken together 
are only sufficient to prove an approximation, and that modern com- 
mentators in their eagerness to correct the text on ‘metrical grounds’ 
leave no room for the slow developement of Hebrew Prosody. Their 
practice is based on the unconfessed assumption that Hebrew Prosody 
sprang forth full-grown at birth from some mighty Hebrew brain, while 
it is surely more probable that in Israel as among other peoples simpler 
and less rigid forms were earlier in use than the stricter and more 
elaborate. In the case of ancient Italy, A. W. Verrali writes: ‘ The 
native verse called Saturnian, which existed before the importation of 
Greek culture, was so rough as to be sometimes hardly distinguishable 
from prose’ (Companion to Latin Studies, p. 830). So St Jerome, in a 
passage to be quoted below, declares that the rhythm of the Hebrew 
poetical books sometimes proceeds ‘without bondage to number of 
feet’. 

Some scholars ignore the qualification which St Jerome makes and 
thereby tacitly deny any growth to Hebrew Prosody, at least as we see 
it in the Psalms. It is easier to do this, if the contents of the Psalter 
are all assigned to one period, or to two half-periods of very late date. 
But this is only to add conjecture to conjecture, and it is worthy of note 
that Hermann Gunkel (1926) does not accept many of the late datings 
given by Bernhard Duhm (1922). The swing of the pendulum is away 
from the Maccabean age. 

It may be that those who criticize the text of the Psalms from the 
standpoint of strict metre are moved by the fact that strict metre is 
found in other Semitic poetry. This fact, however, must be taken in its 
full context. 
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The Arabs possess rigid metres, and the Syrians used to number the 
syllables which go to a line of their poetry. On the other hand it must 
be borne in mind that both the poems of the Arabs and the hymns of 
the Syrians are centuries later in date than the Psalms. It is reasonable 
to suppose that the compositions of Arab and Syrian, as compared with 
the Psalms of the Hebrews, represent a later stage in the developement 
of poetic art. 

It must be added that something else beside strict metre is found in 
early Arabic literature, especially in the Kur’an. Here is found a 
literary form called saj", which may be described as rimed prose. As 
a specimen I give a rendering of Sura xx vv. 1-7 slightly paraphrased 
in order to call attention to the rime with which each verse ends. The 
lines in the original are not uniform in length. 


Not to vex thee give we Kur’an in thy hand, 

3ut for him who is pious as a warning command, 

From the Creator of Earth and Heaven’s lofty strand. 

See on His throne the Merciful stand, 

For He is lord of heaven, sea, sky, and land. 

Raise not thy voice, for He knoweth e’en secrets hid deep in the 
sand, 

And to Him the sole God belong the Great Names in their 
glorious band. 


Buchanan Gray (Forms of Hebrew Poetry p. 44) suggests that a more 
appropriate rendering for saj‘ would be ‘unmetrical poetry’. I have 
referred to it here to suggest that, if we approach our subject with a 
presupposition drawn from an acquaintance with Arabic literature, we 
ought to be ready to recognize, in the Hebrew writings, not only poetry 
and prose properly so called, but also a third form which stands between 
them. Further, if there be any developement in the history of literature, 
it is right to suppose that in Israel some plainly imperfect form, akin 
perhaps to saj*, preceded in date the form of strict metre. But again 
historical analogy suggests that the old form would persist for a time by 
the side of the new. So in the Psalter we may expect unmetrical 
passages to survive even by the side of others which shew a decided 
approach to metrical form. 

External evidence suggests that the case is still more extraordinary as 
it appears to the Western mind. It seems that the unmetrical may 
succeed the metrical in the same composition. ‘Interdum quoque’, 
writes St Jerome, ‘rhythmus ipse dulcis et tinnulus fertur numeris 
pedum solutis ; quod metrici magis quam simplex lector intelligunt.’ 
At times, moreover, the rhythm sweet and piercing is borne onwards of its 
own motion free from bondage to ‘numbers’, a fact more intelligible to 
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prosodists than to the unlearned reader (Hieronymi in librum Job 
Praefatio). Herein lies a snare for the unwary emendator who looks 
to ‘metre’ to support his emendations. It is his own fault when he 
goes wrong, for, if he is not warned by the words of St Jerome, he should 
take warning from his study of the present Hebrew text, in the course 
of which he should discover that correction of the ‘metre’ too often 
means an impoverishment of the meaning by the rejection of some word 
or passage which is too rich in thought to be lightly sacrificed. 

This surely is the case in the treatment which some critics deal out 
to Ps. Ixxx. In the Masoretic text three sections or strophes are clearly 
marked off by a refrain, viz., vv. 1-3, 4-7, 164-19. But the middle 
passage of the Psalm, vv. 8-16 @ is not divided up by the refrain, and 
stands by itself, having its own subject. It describes the fate of Israel 
under the figure of a vine which is planted with care and flourishes at 
first, only at a later period to be neglected and left to the ravages of 
wild beasts. Duhm and Gunkel deal (in part) with the case by insert- 
ing by conjecture the usual refrain after v. ro and again after v. 13. 
They thus obtain a Psalm of five strophes, but it must be confessed that 
the refrain comes in awkwardly both after v. ro and after v. 13 ; especi- 
ally does it break the obvious connexion between vv. ro and rt. 

But if we reject emendation by a double insertion of the refrain, what 
account can be given of vv. 8-16a? The objection that the passage is 
unmetrical falls to the ground, if we accept Jerome’s definite statement 
that in Hebrew poetry the metrical is allowed to pass into the un- 
metrical. We cannot reject vv. 8-16a on any formal ground of Prosody. 
Neither can we reject the passage because it introduces a parable with- 
out any warning. That is just the way of Biblical Hebrew; it makes 
no use of any later formula such as Unto what ts the matter like? 
Moreover in substance vv. 8—16a link themselves with perfect natural- 
ness to vv. 1-7. The thought of these verses is that the Shepherd of 
Israel who once led Israel ‘like a flock’ has now turned against them ; 
vv. 8-16a give the same thought in another form. The Shepherd 
becomes the Husbandman, the flock becomes the vine, but the story is 
the same. Divine care has been changed into Divine wrath against 
Israel. The thought is the same, but the expression of it has been 
enriched by the addition of this parable. The Vine brought into the 
land of hills, its natural home, has there been given up (as it seems) to 
destruction. Then let the parable remain entire, unbroken by a merely 
formal refrain ! 

Another Psalm to which it is proposed to do much injury in the name 
of metre is Ps. xci. Duhm puts forward an arrangement of it in nine 
stanzas of four lines each, common metre. But this vigorous Psalm 
does not fit easily into these formal stanzas. Three verses in particular, 
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4, 7, and 15, protest against this rearrangement. Each of these verses 
contains in MT three clauses (or lines), which form a well-knit whole. 
They do not easily link themselves to the neighbouring vv., which con- 
tain two lines only. 

Let us take v. 4 and look to the meaning before we study the versi- 
fication. This isa serious Psalm, and not a mere exercise in hymnology. 
Perhaps no Psalm is fuller than this of reference to dangers, and no 
Psalmist is more deeply concerned in giving the reassuring message of 
JeHOvan’s protecting care. Is there then anything superfluous in the 
language of v. 4?—-so that (as Duhm thinks) one clause can be spared 
to be transferred to the end of v. 7 in order to form v. 7 into a stanza 
of four lines? If so we can leave v. 4a4 with Duhm to complete 
the ‘stanza’ which begins with v. 3, and with 4¢ we can complete the 
‘stanza’ which begins with the three clauses of 7. 7. So by transferring 
one line we are able to construct (or to ‘restore’) two ‘stanzas’. If 
poetry is to be made by mechanical means, what could be more clever 
than this ? 

But let us study v. 4 in its traditional context. ‘He shall deliver 
thee’, the Psalmist writes in v. 3, ‘from the snare of the fowler.’ The 
metaphor is taken from Birdland, and in v. 4 the Psalmist returns 
to Birdland. He remembers that JEHOVAH is as an eagle (Deut. 
xxxil 11) in His care for His little ones. 


‘ He shall cover thee with his pinions, 
And under his wings shalt thou take refuge : 
His truth (de¢fer, faithfulness) is (07 shall be) a shield and a 
buckler.’ 


Duhm would remove the third line: but can it be spared? Readers 
answer perhaps that the parallelism is complete without it, and that the 
metaphor of the ‘shield’ introduces a new, perhaps a strange idea. But 
it is just the ‘shield’ which links v. 4 to v. 5, where mention is made of 
the ‘arrow’ that flieth by day.” A succession of different metaphors is 
not alier: from Hebrew literary usage. 

But the serious objection to Duhm’s proposal is that it ignores the 
fact that the addition of a third line to two parallel lines, the use of the 
tristich, may be said to be a practice of this Psalmist, since he uses it 
thrice in these sixteen verses. And manifestly the Psalmist has a pur- 
pose in his procedure, for the third line will be found on examination 
to emphasize or to complete his thought. 

In v. 4 the third line both emphasizes and completes the Psalmist’s 
assurance to his hearer. ‘The parallel lines (v. 4a 4) are not as complete 
in their reassurance as they seem to be. They promise safety for the 
moment. But the Psalmist looks beyond the need of the passing 
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moment, and asserts God’s character as the true ground of confidence: 
‘Thou shalt take refuge under his wings—until this danger be past— 
but His faithfulness is the permanent reason for confidence,—once a 
shield, always a shield ’. 

No less objection lies against Duhm’s interference with the text of 
v. 7. Here the first two clauses give no assurance of safety ; the third 
clause is needed: ‘It shall not come nigh thee’. The assurance is 
final. No mention of shield or buckler is appropriate after this, yet 
Duhm would make up his ‘ stanza’ by adding the line (torn from its 
context in v. 4), ‘ His truth is shield and buckler’. 

Lastly in v. 15 Duhm proposes (haltingly indeed) to insert a wholly 
unnecessary clause (founded on Isa. lviii g) after 15 a: 

‘He shall call upon me, and I will answer him :’ 
{He shall cry, and I will say, Here am 1!] 
Better, surely, to stand by MT and be content to read after 15a: 
‘I will be with him in trouble, 
I will deliver him, and honour him.’ 
Here is the third instance of the Psalmist’s telling use of the tristich. 
In the text unemended there is a happy natural climax : 
I will answer him: 
I will be with him in trouble—Divine Presence : 
I will deliver him—Divine Intervention : 
I will honour him—Divine Blessing. 

Duhm’s interpolated clause only spoils the climax. _ 

In MT on the other hand for the third time in this Psalm we find a 
tristich with the third member standing outside the parallelism and 
producing a marked effect by its position. 

The tristich is not a rare form in Hebrew literature, and yet critics 
who prefer smoothness to sense seem to prefer an unbroken series of 
the distich even when a tristich by its isolation adds the necessary 
finishing touch to the author’s expression. An illustration of this 
strange preference is found in Gunkel’s treatment of the opening of 
Ps. ii 1, 2. 

1. ‘Why do the nations rage, 
And the peoples imagine a vain thing ? 
2. The kings of the earth set themselves, 
And the rulers take counsel together, 
Against the Lorp, and against his anointed ’"— 
Gunkel proposes to omit the third member of v. 2. He is thus able to 
arrange the Psalm in twelve couplets, with one case only of a line 
standing out of his regular measure at the end. 
But he obtains this regularity of form in v. 2 by sacrificing a clause 
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which rings in the Psalm with challenging power. The first two clauses 
describe a situation which was all too common in the ancient world: 
the nations are astir and war is raising its head. But the Psalmist 
marks with astonishment and horror that there is a new feature in this 
war : it is directed ‘ Against JEHOVAH and against His Anointed’. He 
asks, ‘ Why— Hoping to gain what—do the kings of the earth set them- 
selves against JEHOVAH and His Anointed?’ A clause which supplies 
so sharp a point to the four preceding clauses is surely not to be 
rejected as a mere gloss. On the grammatical side it is needed to 
supply an antecedent to the pronoun suffixes of the two clauses which 
follow—‘ their bands, ¢heir cords’. As regards external evidence it 
should be said that no tell-tale version omits the clause, neither LXX, 
nor Peshitta, nor Targum (‘to rebel in the presence of JEHOVAH, and 
to strive against his Messiah’). Should a fancy about metre be allowed 
to prevail against these facts ? 

Among the unconvincing emendations of the Metricists are a good 
many cases of the proposed omission of single words in order to bring 
a line within the number of accented syllables (‘beats’) which are 
assigned to the line in a particular Psalm. Thus in Ps. i 3 (MT) the 
righteous man is likened to a tree ‘ planted by the streams (255) of 
water’. Here is a vivid picture of the husbandman’s care: his trees 
are planted beside the water-channels (252) which he himself has dug 
to irrigate his land. But if the word ‘streams’ be omitted half the 
picture is destroyed, and yet Gunkel would read simply ‘ planted by the 
water’. Like a faulty scribe he assimilates the reading of the Psalm to 
the wording of the parallel passage in Jer. xvii 8. 

Another instance is the treatment of Ps. civ 31 by C. A. Briggs in 
the I.C.C. The verse runs: 

Let the glory of JEHOvAH endure (‘nm’) for ever: 

Let JEHOVAH rejoice in his works. 
The words, according to Dr Briggs, are a kind of echo of Gen. i 31, 
‘And God saw everything that he had made, and behold it was very 
good’. Therefore he re-writes the verse of the Psalm : 

The glory of Yahweh endureth forever 

Yahweh is glad in his works. 
A later editor, he says, missing the connexion with Genesis, has 
inserted the jussive verb (*m) and made the line too long. 

We may agree with Briggs that here is an allusion to Genesis, but 
surely the verse alludes more directly to the verses of the Psalm which 
immediately precede it. The Psalmist devotes the first twenty-eight 
verses to a recital of all that is bright and beautiful in Creation, but he 
cannot persist to the end in ignoring the fact of death. Inv. 29 he 
calls to mind the truth that, when JEHOVAH hides his face, His creatures 
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die. Inv. 30 he hastens to add that in the midst of death the work of 
Creation still goes on. JEHOVAH is God of Life. 
Death at work! and Life at work! The Psalmist finds that the time 
has come for an Appeal to the God of Life, for Prayer indeed. Let the 
glory of the Lorp, His glory in bringing to Life, continue for ever! So 
he prays. Let JEHOVAH 7ejoice in His works! Let Him not reject them, 
and cast them away to perish! His power is awful. His mere touch 
makes the earth quake. May the sinners only and the wicked experience 
His power to destroy! May God’s glory be manifested in His pre- 
servation of the happy universe which the Psalmist has described ! Surely 
a prayer is in place here, and the jussive form of the verb (‘m) gives 
due warning that a prayer is beginning. The use of the sudden prayer 
has parallels in the Psalter, e.g. lii 9 ; xcig; cvi47. Surely in civ 31 
again the metrical correction involves a serious loss to the meaning 
of the Psalm. 
Further the fact should not be ignored that emendation on metrical 
grounds is beset with a special uncertainty. Take as an instance 
Ps, cxxxvii r. The verse is said by the Metricists to be #er/aden. In 
MT it runs: 
By the rivers of Babylon 
There we sat down, 
Yea, we wept, 
When we remembered Zion. 
In the Hebrew the words fall heavily one by one like sighs or tears, but 
the Metricists would put weeping into strict metre. So Duhm omits 
the reference to the homeland and re-writes the verse : 
By the rivers of Babylon we sat, 
And there we wept. 
On the other hand Bickell (agvd@ Duhm) writes : 
By the rivers of Babylon we wept 
When we remembered Zion. 
Bickell is surely right in retaining both of the great rival names, 
Babylon—Zion. And is not Duhm right in retaining the word which 
shows the exiles in the very attitude of mourners, s#¢#ing on the ground? 
And are not Bickell and Duhm both wrong in what they reject? Do 
they not mutilate the picture which lies before them in its complete- 
ness in the Masoretic text ? 
Another striking instance of emendation (which is hard to justify) 
made in the name of the metre is found in Ps. xxv 7: 
Remember not the sins of my youth, {nor my transgressions : 
According to thy loving kindness remember thou me} 
For thy goodness’ sake, O JEHOVAH. 

Here Duhm has two objections against MT. In the first place the 
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verse forms a tristich instead of a distich, and secondly the first line of 
it contains four beats (accents) instead of three, and so departs from 
the metre of the other lines. So he omits the bracketed words and 
reduces the verse thus: 


Remember not the sins of my youth 
For thy goodness’ sake, O JEHOVAH. 


Thus Duhm is able to conform v. 7 to his metrical scheme, but it must 
be added that he makes it unconformable with v. 6. He does not 
allow weight to the fact that the ‘sins’ and ‘transgressions’ of v. 7 
balance and answer to the ‘ tender mercies’ and ‘loving kindnesses’ of 
v.6. Nor when Duhm would reject the word ‘transgressions’ does he 
consider how much the Psalmist’s plea would lose in strength if the 
word were absent. This Psalm is no literary trifle, but a very earnest 
prayer for forgiveness from one who knows that he has offended his 
God. He is not content to speak of his ‘sin’: a ‘sin’ may be a nega- 
tive fault, whereas he is conscious of the active offence of rebellion 
against JEHOVAH. He says ‘my transgressions’ using the Heb. yun 
(pésha‘), ‘rebellion ’, the very word which introduces the searching con- 
fession of Ps. li in vv. 1 and 3, while the same root is found in Dywp 
( poshé*im), ‘ transgressors’, or better, ‘rebels’ in v. 13. If it be urged 
in favour of Duhm’s use of the knife that in Ps. xxv vv. 6, 7 contain 
repetitions and are overfull, it may be answered that these repetitions 
are in place as indications of the urgency of the sinner who prays for 
forgiveness. Finally it should be noted that Duhm on 7. ro may be 
urged effectively against Duhm on v. 7. On v. ro Duhm’s comment is, 
Der Stil ist hier bare Prosa. If the commentator allow v. ro to pass 
unemended as ‘ bare prose’, why should not 2. 7 also be allowed to pass 
unchallenged? In form as well as in ‘style’ v. ro is prosaic: Jerome’s 
statement that Hebrew verse sometimes passes into prose should have 
commended itself to Duhm in this place. 

I hope that I have said enough in the foregoing pages to show that 
the subject is a highly important one. O.T. scholars of all nations are 
apt to forget that emendation at its best is only learned guessing, and 
that its right use is that of a weapon held in reserve for desperate cases. 
Emendation is of the nature of a game, and has the fascination of a 
game: it is often played for its own sake to the loss of sound learning. 
Even where the text is certainly corrupt, a plausible emendation may 
take us still farther from the underlying fact. Of course all this is 
known to the commentators, but they pay little heed toit. ‘ Trotzdem’, 
writes Gunkel, ‘habe ich mich mit schwerem Herzen entschlossen, 
mich auf das hohe Meer der Konjecturalkritik zu begeben, und habe 
eine unendliche Zeit und Miihsal daran gesetzt.’ The lure of the 
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game—a game of hazard—has been too strong for this learned writer 
as for many others. It is so unfortunately easy to cut the Gordian 
knot by emendation, or even to imagine a Gordian knot where there 
is only a simple tie. W. Emery Barnes. 


PSEUDO-CLEMENT AND OVID 


I HAVE read with interest Dr M. R. James’s discovery of an alpha- 
betical catalogue of the loves of the gods in the Clementine Recognitions 
and Homilies,’ which I think is new; it certainly had never occurred to 
me before that the passages were originally alphabetical. I cannot find 
an exact parallel in any author I know; the lists in Hyginus shew no 
trace of alphabetical arrangement that I can see, nor does that in 
pseudo-Tertullian, de execrandis gentium diis,? ad fin. But I think 
there are signs that Ovid knew of some such catalogue, possibly even 
the same one that pseudo-Clement had before him. If this is so, then 
the author of this ancient equivalent of Lempritre is someone older 
than Appion. 

The passage I have in mind is Metamorphoses vi 103-120. Like 
those in the Recognitions and in pseudo-Tertullian, it is an attack on 
the loose morals of the gods; Arachne is weaving her web and being 
as insulting as she can in her choice of subjects. Up to this point, 
I can see nothing alphabetical in the arrangement, but now, 


Maeonis elusam designat imagine tauri 

EUropam ....0.0- 

fecit et Asterien aquila luctante teneri, 108 

fecit olorinis Ledam recubare sub alis ; 

addidit ut satyri celatus imagine pulchram 

[uppiter implerit gemino Nycteida fetu, 

Amphitryon fuerit cum te, Tirynthia, cepit, 

aureus ut Danaen, Asopida luserit ignis, 

Mnemosynen pastor, uarius Deoida serpens. 
The heroines in question are Europa, Asterie, Leda, Antiope, Alkmene, 
Danae, Aigina, and then two goddesses, Mnemosyne and Persephone. 
Follows a catalogue of the loves of Poseidon :— 


Te quoque mutatum toruo, Neptune, iuuenco 
uirgine in Aeolia posuit ; tu uisus Enipeus 
gignis Aloidas, aries Bisaltida fallis, 
1 J.T.S. xxxiii (1932), pp. 262-265. 
2 Printed in Ochler’s edition of Tertullian, vol. ii pp. 766-768; but the only 
critical edition is that of E. Bickel in Rhein. Mus. 1927 p. 3943q4.- 
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et te flaua comas frugum mitissima mater 
sensit equom, sensit uolucrem crinita colubris 
mater equi uolocris, sensit delphina Melantho. 


i.e. Poseidon in various disguises has been the lover of Arne (daughter 
of Aiolos), Tyro (see A 241), Theophane (see Hyginus, fad. 188), 
Demeter, an Erinys (scholiast on ¥ 346), and Melantho. 

A prose-author like pseudo-Clement may be content to copy down 
names from a catalogue just as they come; a poet can hardly be 
expected to do so, if only for convenience of scansion; and Ovid, if 
indeed he is using an alphabetical list, has not adhered to it rigidly ; 
thus, in dealing with Zeus, he has put Europa’s bull first because it 
makes the best picture, and has then brought two bird-disguises together. 
But, even so, the departures from the order of the alphabet are but 
slight ; I give the names as I suppose them to have stood originally, 
putting in italics those that have been moved from their Ovidian order : 
Asterie, Antiope, Alkmene, Aigina, Danae, Europa, Leda, Mnemosyne, 
Persephone. Then, for Poseidon: Arne, Demeter, Erinys, Melantho, 
Theophane, Tyro. 

Arachne, when Pallas interrupts her, is going on with other deities 
and their loves :— 


est illic agrestis imagine Phoebus, 122 


Liber ut Erigonen falsa deceperit uua, 
ut Saturnus equo geminum Chirona crearit, 25 


i.e. Apollo, Dionysos, Kronos. 

It may very well have been, then, that there existed a large list in 
which the gods were arranged as follows: Zeus, Poseidon, Hades, then 
the rest in alphabetical order ; and, under the name of each god, those 
of the heroines and goddesses whom he had favoured with his attentions 
in disguise, arranged in alphabetical, but not sub-alphabetical order. 
Being of good date (first century B.c., or earlier) this would be no mere 
catalogue, but a work of curious learning, giving such particulars as the 
parentage of the women concerned, the place of the intrigue, the names 
of the offspring and their subsequent adventures, references to the 
authors who told the stories in question, and so on. On this, or on 
excerpts and compendia made from it, the not unlearned author of the 
pseudo-Clementina may well have drawn, after it had already served 
Ovid and no doubt many others besides. H. J. Rose. 
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ANTIJUDAICA—THREE QUESTIONS 


In studying the Christian Avtijudaica from the first century to the 
Renaissance I have found many difficult passages in which I have been 
obliged to consult friends and experts, and I am deeply indebted to 
them for the help they have given. But occasionally even they have 
failed me. Here are three examples. I have, it is true, suggestions of 
my own upon each, but these do not convince other people. And, on 
the other hand, their suggestions have not convinced me. It seems 
best, therefore, to let the passages speak for themselves. I shall be very 
grateful if scholars, who, for example, have access to MSS, can throw 
light upon any or all of them. 

1. ‘Anastasius’ (probably cent. xi). Migne . G. lxxxix col. 1248 B. 
Did not John the Baptist witness to Him? . . . Aourdv Nexddnpos 6 
dpxwyv tpov, Kat Naavaya, kal "lwond 6 ar ’Apwalias, Kat Bilis Kat O 
"AXe£avdpos, ot Kai ovvépayov aire év TO yaw Sipwvos tov TadtAaiov, év 
© kai Td Ddwp eis olvov peréBadev. 

What is the meaning of Bizes (Bizas, Canisius, iii 141)? 

Who is intended? Is there any other example of one of Our Lord’s 
early followers being called by this name? 

2. De Altercatione Ecclesiae et Synagogae—Dialogus (between A.D. 437 
and 476). Printed in Augustine’s works, Migne P. Z. 42 [ Aug. viii] 
col. 1134 (bottom). 

‘ Quia officina et mulieres tuas depilato capite ac decalvato in asinis 
saepe vidi damnatas.’ The immediate context is unpleasant, referring 
to the sanctity or otherwise of circumcision, What does ‘officina’ 
represent? Is it a corruption of a Greek word? Other Greek terms 
are found in this extraordinarily interesting document, which deserves 
a modern critical edition. 

3. Amulo, C. /udaeos (A.D. 846) ch. xxxix. Migne P. Z. 116, 
col. 168. ‘Nuncupant eum [Our Lord] sua lingua Ussum Hamizri. 
Quod dicitur Latine, Dissipator Aegyptius .. . affirmantes eum gentis 
suae Dissipatorem Aegyptiacum.’ 

What is the exact form of the Hebrew or Aramaic word that under- 
lies Ussum? Jerome on Isa, viii rr (Vallarsi iv 123) interprets Sammat 
as dissipator, which is there presumably from the root Shdmém. 

A. Lukyn WILLIAMS. 
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REVIEWS 


The Natural and the Supernatural, by Joun Oman, Principal, West- 
minster College, Cambridge. ‘(Cambridge, at the University 
Press, 1931.) 

Tuis is a remarkable book. It is not easy to review. It is at once 
so comprehensive and so original. It is impossible in the space of 
a review to reproduce the main argument, and yet the book will not go 
into any pigeon-hole. I should like to content myself with saying this 
is the most original and illuminating philosophical book I have read 
for a long while. Let every one who is interested in philosophy, not 
only those interested in the philosophy of religion, read it. But I 
suppose a reviewer ought to give some account of what the book 
contains. 

The book is divided into four parts. 

It is primarily a philosophy of religion. Its first part, including its 
first seven chapters, is a discussion of the scope and method of such 
a philosophy. Its last part, chapters xx to xxvi, is occupied with a 
classification of religions according to the various ways in which they 
conceive the relation between the supernatural and the natural. But 
the second part of the book is called Knowing and Knowledge, and is 
an epistemology, and the third part is called Necessity and Freedom 
and is a metaphysics. 

Most philosophies of religion take their epistemology and their 
metaphysics for granted, and are thus either discussions as to what 
conclusions can be drawn as to the nature of religion from this or that 
philosophy, or are attempts to consider the nature of religion em- 
pirically without any reference to philosophy. 

But Professor Oman in the two central parts of the book works out 
his own epistemological and his own metaphysical problems. He is, 
indeed, bound to do so from his view of the nature of religion. For 
in the last part he maintains that it is characteristic of the highest form 
of religion to regard the supernatural as that which redeems the natural. 
Such a doctrine cannot keep its philosophy in one department and its 
theology in another. It is bound to justify its view by the supernatural 
in its account of the knowing of the natural. Professor Oman does this 
by producing in Part II far the best account of Knowing I have ever 
read. He distinguishes four types of Knowing: awareness, apprehen- 
sion, comprehension, explanation. The originality of what he has to 
say lies mainly in his description of the first two types, consistently 
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neglected by philosophers who are themselves so taken up with com- 
prehension and explanation that they simply cannot see the other 
forms. It is delightful to find some one who realizes as Professor Oman 
does that a poet knows and knows in a different way from the scientist, 
and that if we want to understand the nature of awareness and ap- 
prehension we are not to look for them in the typical experience of the 
scientist or the philosopher where they are snowed under by compre- 
hension and explanation, but in the experience of the poet or the child. 
Other writers have been after this distinction, Bergson in his distinction 
between intuition and intellect, Croce in his distinction between art 
and science, but no one has apprehended it so justly or with such 
discrimination as Professor Oman in this book. His account of these 
first two types of knowledge is of first-class importance. For he shews 
that the recognized inadequacy, of other accounts of knowledge (he 
takes Kant and Hegel as two typical examples) is due to their failure to 
do justice to the elements in knowing in which the poet excels. W< 
are frequently reminded that to know truly we need faithfulness in 
action and sincerity of feeling, as well as clear intelligence, but no one 
ordinarily takes any account of this in theories of knowledge. The 
consequence is that we make a distinction in kind between wisdom 
and scientific knowledge as though they had very little to do with one 
another. But Professor Oman brings them together again by showing 
that though in different types of knowing there may, indeed must, be 
emphasis on one or other of various elements, they are all in some 
degree involved in all knowing. 

If all we are accustomed to say of religion is true, then it should be 
possible to shew that our knowledge of the natural implies the super- 
natural or that science implies religion. That is not only Professor 
Oman’s contention. It has often been contended that that must be so, 
but not often shewn that it is so. Professor Oman by providing an 
account of our natural knowledge, which is more adequate than any 
other, has really shewn the truth of his contention. 

The moral of all this for Professor Oman’s account of religion is that 
if our knowledge of the natural implies the supernatural, our knowledge 
of the supernatural implies our right dealing with the natural. As he 
has insisted that natural knowledge is not only intelligence but implies 
will and feeling, so he is free from the mistake of describing religion 
in terms of intellect alone, or will or feeling alone. As he has been 
able to appreciate the force of Kant’s standpoint that ‘all knowledge is 
given by an affection of the individual mind and all dealing with it by 
the thinking of the individual’, so he does justice to the objectivity of 
knowledge. He can maintain that religion is the concern of the individual 
soul and yet avoid all subjectivity. 
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From the standpoint acquired in the account of natural knowledge 
Professor Oman derives his principle of the classification of religions. 
‘To this central significance for any faith in the Supernatural of the 
way it is won and held in face of the natural the whole history of the 
religions bears witness. Nor does it concern merely the manner in 
which the Natural and Supernatural are related, because the way they 
are distinguished is equally characteristic. When the Supernatural 
is submerged in the Natural we have idolatry; when the Natural is 
submerged in the Supernatural, we have pantheism ; when they are set 
sharply apart, we have deism ; when they are related by some kind of 
moral victory, we have at least some kind of theism.’ 

The book is far too comprehensive to be described in detail, but 
some special points in Professor Oman’s treatment of his subject should 
be noticed. He is not afraid of admitting that religion may be evil. 
On the contrary he insists that religion, as it can be the highest, can be 
the most evil, thing in life. ‘As the first condition of our enquiry, we 
must not only admit, but set before us as a matter of the first impor- 
tance, that the Supernatural is the one reality about which, in the 
deepest sense, we can think erroneously, feel basely, and act wrongly, 
the one environment in respect of which we ought to speak of error, 
coarseness, and sin, while, in the merely natural sphere, we should not 
speak of positive evil but only of dullness of thought, lack of sinister 
feeling, mistakes of judgement, and action as defect. Instead of 
evading this fact or minimizing its significance, we ought to realize 
that, concerning the Supernatural, the question which is the most 
illuminating, even as it is certainly the most difficult, is : What is the 
particular quality of this environment which makes it one in which we 
can positively and perversely go astray ?’ 

Another point of great interest is the parallel Professor Oman draws 
in chapter xiii between Karma and scientific determinism. He points 
out the importance in civilization of the notion of the equivalence of 
action and award and also of the notion of the equivalence of cause 
and effect ; how if made into abstract cosmologies, the former produces 
Karma, and the latter scientific determinism. ‘ Any formulation which 
has been abstracted from our experience of reality, if it provide a 
specially successful lever for dealing with our world, by embodying 
some general manifestation of it, may be justified by its utility. But 
this does not justify reversing the process so that, instead of the prin- 
ciple being formulated out of experience, experience is formulated out 
of it, till it becomes the interpretation of the forest by a sawyer in forms 
and planks. Thus in our day we have a theory which reduces all 
reality to the absolute equivalence of cause and effect ; and in former 
days there was by the same method a theory which reduces it all to 
Cc2 
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the exact equivalence of action and award. The latter can be regarded 
as the formulation of this world as freedom, and the former as the 
formulation of the world as necessity. But though the results are 
very different in form it is the same mind which creates both.’ 

Any criticisms I have to suggest are not criticisms of the substance 
of what Professor Oman has to say himself, but of his interpretation of 
others. I think he misunderstands Kant. ‘The essential question of 
perception is precisely what Kant dismissed as a mere welter of sense 
impressions’. When did Kant do that? What is the German for 
‘welter’? Kant never says anything to justify that, however many 
English interpreters, misled by Hume, have supposed that he must 
have meant it. His actual view seems to me to have been much 
nearer that which Professor Oman himself puts forward. Secondly, 
he is, I think, quite absurd about mysticism. Of course there are two 
ways of dealing with that vague word. If you are against it, you say 
that only the Indian is true mysticism, while Christian mysticism is a 
mixture: if you are for it, you take the opposite course. Professor 
Oman takes the first way. He is rightly so much concerned with the 
errors of pantheism that he is very critical of Indian mysticism, but his 
treatment of Christian mysticism is unworthy of the rest of the book. 

I should add one last word about the style of the book. Some of 
what Professor Oman has written in the past has been so difficult to 
read that it has baffled when it should have illuminated, but this book 
is very different. It is full of life and its criticism is considerably 
sharpened by wit, as when Professor Oman says of a certain psycho- 
logical theory of the origin of knowledge : ‘ This is as much as to say 
that a signpost turns into a policeman when the traffic becomes 
complex enough to need him’ ; or of McTaggart’s view of omnipotence : 
‘ Apparently to be omnipotent, God must cherish the mind of a parish 
beadle who thinks nothing rightly done, unless he does it himself.’ 

A. D. Linpsay. 


The Doctrine of Grace, by sixteen writers, edited by Dr W. T. WHITLEY, 
with an introduction by the ARcHBIsHoP OF YoRK. (Student 
Christian Movement Press, 1931.) 


No one of the contributors to this composite volume would, I 
imagine, be inclined to deny that its real interest and importance lie 
in the motive which inspired it and the circumstances under which it 
was written. It consists of memoranda of varying length by members 
of the Theological Committee of the Faith and Order Movement, dis- 
cussed during a fortnight at Gloucester in August 1931 under the 
presidency of the Bishop, revised in the light of that discussion, and 
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now issued together with the summary report which has already been 
published. 

The avowed object of the Committee was to promote reunion of the 
churches through an examination of one of the fundamental questions 
upon which Christian opinion remains divided, and the report expresses 
the conviction that the differences which admittedly exist should not 
be a barrier to union, and that such union and unity are highly desirable 
and necessary for the true presentation of Christianity before the world. 

All this is vastly important: there is no Christian but must ‘ seriously 
lay to heart the great dangers we are in by our unhappy divisions’; but 
for readers of the JOURNAL the interest of the volume lies elsewhere. 
For them the question is not so much the character of the undertaking 
or the manner of its execution. What is the value, scientific and 
literary, of the various articles? It must be allowed that the practical 
intention of the Committee, viz. a reunion of Christendom without 
prejudice to the liberty of individual churches, rendered impossible the 
collaboration of the Roman Church, whose first condition of reunion is 
general submission to the Pope. So the article on the conception of 
grace in that body was entrusted to the able hands of Dr F. Gavin 
of the General Theological Seminary, New York. From the nature of 
the case Dr Gavin writes without the personal experience and fervour 
which animates men who are commending their own deep convictions ; 
but.this deficiency has its compensations. Like one who stands on the 
shore and watches the storm, he is able to weigh conflicting views 
within the Roman Church—and they are many—with a detachment 
impossible to a partisan. 

After two pages of commendation by the Archbishop of York, and 
twenty-eight of the Committee’s Report, and a short supplementary 
memorandum by Dr W. A. Brown which opens on a somewhat dis- 
couraging note about ‘basic differences’, but ends more hopefully with 
signs of softening in the stubborn antitheses between Protestant and 
Catholic, the real business of the book begins. First we have a scholarly 
disquisition on Grace in the New Testament by Dr W. Mason of 
Edinburgh. On the threshold of his chapter he remarks the infre- 
quency of the occurrence of the term ‘Grace’ in the Gospels, and its 
total absence from the authentic utterance of Our Lord. Dr Headlam, 
in his concluding summary fastens upon this, and raises the question 
whether later Christians have been right in making so central, a word 
and a theological scheme which are not part of Christ’s teaching. This 
seems to me a very hazardous argument. For, as Dr Mason presently 
shews, if Jesus does not speak of Grace, neither does He speak of the 
Love of God. Yet who will deny that Grace and Love are the essential 
message of the Gospel; and for whom was Grace more central than 
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St Paul ; and what would become of Christianity if the Apostle to the 
Gentiles were left out of the account? The trouble indeed began 
when the Church left the teaching of St Paul for that of St Augustine. 
He is the real hero (some might irreverently use another name) of the 
piece. The account of his doctrine by Dr Nérregaard of Copenhagen 
(ch. iii) is almost impeccable—save for the style wherein he is probably 
not to blame. The suggestion, however, that St Augustine speaks /out 
court of gratia praeveniens, operans, cooperans, is historically misleading. 
Of course the thing is there, written large in many passages, but the 
terms themselves are scholastic and, although founded upon St Augus- 
tine’s expressions, belong to a later period. The contrast between 
St Augustine's formidable logic and the essential beauty and simplicity 
(I had almost written ‘ Christianity’) of the Greek fathers is well brought 
out by Dr Gloubokowsky of Sofia (ch. ii). Zhey did not argue about 
Grace, they lived in it. ‘They breathed the ether of this Grace, washed 
themselves in its streams, were completely embraced by it.’ The energy 
of Grace secured their Christian life and spiritual prosperity, and there- 
fore there was neither necessity nor reason to speak much about this 
ubiquitous and quite normal phenomenon, as to-day we are not actively 
interested in air while our organism is healthy. 

The passage from Greek xaive/é to Latin dialectic is briefly (all too 
briefly) but brilliantly traced by Dr E. W. Watson (ch. iii). I think 
that both he and Dr Gavin in ch. v might have given more explicit 
credit (or discredit) to Tertullian for his part in introducing the theory 
of merit (cf. de Zxhort. Cast. ch. i) which is of such moment in medieval 
theology. Dr Watson writes with a sense of humour which is rare but 
welcome in a church historian. 

After the section on St Augustine comes Dr Gavin on the Middle 
Ages (ch. vi). Dr Temple is justified in saying, as he does in his 
preface, that there is little to criticize here ; but it is surely erroneous to 
style as ‘modern’ the distinction between actual and habitual grace 
(p. 164). Habitual grace occurs over and over again in St Thomas 
(cf. I# I]#¢, q. cix passim), and Thomas of Bradwardine (+1349) speaks 
of actualis gratia (if the reading is right) in his de Causa Dei i4o. It 
may be noted that Alexander of Hales (+1245) uses actualis in con- 
nexion with grace, though not as an epithet of gratia (cf. Summa I xi 1). 
When Dr Gavin reaches the seventeenth century he rightly notes that 
other factors besides the alleged heresy of Jansen complicate the purely 
theological issues. He might have added that the persecuted Jansenists 
were ready in the end to sign the most orthodox formularies—in fact 
anything but the statement that the famous Propositions were to be 
found in the Augustinus. So that the rock on which Port Royal made 
shipwreck was in the last resort the question of Papal Infallibility. 
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Dr. Gavin brings the story down to the Council of Trent, and then 
passes on the pen to Dr Hermelink of Marburg and M. Eugéne Choisy 
of Geneva, who between them deal with the Continental Reformers 
(ch. vi). 

The stages in the developement of Luther’s thought are very clearly 
indicated, and a successful defence is put up against the charge of 
quietism which has been brought against him. The soul, according to 
Luther, is indeed the passive recipient of Divine Grace, but Faith has 
an active part to play in grasping and possessing Christ. ‘ Faith is as 
living as Christ Himself: it is the movement of the heart that holds 
Christ fast.’ 

In the section on Zwingli Dr Hermelink deliberately avoids dis- 
cussion of the sacramental doctrine by which the great humanist and 
patriot reformer is chiefly known to us. The reason given, viz. that ‘it 
occupies a place apart within the Reformation theology, which has been 
historically less influential than that of Luther and Calvin’ is not con- 
vincing. It is probable that of the four great continental Reformers, 
Zwingli is the one who stands nearest to modern ways of thought, and 
it is certain that in the Church of England there have been and there 
are many who in their belief about the Sacraments do not rise above 
Zwingli’s ‘low’ view, and who would whole-heartedly subscribe to his 
confession of Faith addressed to the Emperor: ‘I believe, O Emperor, 
that a sacrament is a sign of a sacred thing, i.e. of grace that has been 
given .. . a visible figure or form of invisible grace. . . . For this reason 
the Sacraments which are holy ceremonies should be religiously cherished 
and treated with respect’, even though they do not themselves convey 
grace. 

Calvin’s conception of Grace is handled with refreshing clearness and 
candour by Dr Choisy, and the point is made which will surprise some 
students of the long debates of the seventeenth century that Calvin 
himself held a ‘general’ grace bestowed on all men, as well as a special 
grace reserved for the elect. It is true that this general grace is after 
all but cold comfort. ‘It does not destroy the germ of sin, nor does it 
save unto life eternal; but it does restrain the power of sin’, and 
therefore we may claim for it a direct civilizing power. 

Next comes a short chapter (vii) by Dr Arseniev of Warsaw on Grace 
in Christian mysticism, emphasizing the twin thoughts which lie at the 
root of the whole matter—God’s transcendent greatness and man’s 
miserable weakness—and pointing to the mystical way as the central, 
essential, and only way to the union of Christendom. 

After this brief ramble in the enchanted garden we come back to the 
Orthodox Church and its doctrine of Sacramental Grace (ch. viii). 
Dr Alivisatos of Athens who expounds it regrets his inability to put 


‘ 
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forward a close definition on the part of his church by way of counter- 
balance to Rome ; and he expresses a wish for a synod of the orthodox 
for this purpose. The suggestion is deprecated, and rightly, by 
Dr Headlam. The Bishop claims that it is one of the great merits of 
the Orthodox Church that it has refrained from making its sacramental 
system rigid, and from imposing definitions of things which defy defini- 
tion. ‘The Sacraments were given us, not for definition, but for use.’ 
Most people will heartily agree with him. 

I must hasten on. In ch. ix Dr Soper of Ohio writes earnestly about 
Grace in Methodist tradition, and the experience of Grace in the heart. 
In ch. x we return to Germany under the guidance of Dr Wobbermin 
of Géttingen, and review the state of religious thought there since 
Schleiermacher, on whom (and on Luther) he would have his country- 
men fix their eyes. He has some very interesting remarks on Ritschl 
and the reason why, since his death in 1889, German theology has 
departed from his tracks. The summary preceding the chapter leads 
one to hope for a detailed exposition of Barth’s teaching, but the text 
contains but half a dozen lines of irritating obscurity, leaving the reader 
no wiser than before. 

Chapter xi contains four sections: (a) by Dr Goudge, entitled ‘ Notes 
on Grace’. He has, in passing, a good word to say for Pelagius, 
‘ When the Pelagian identifies Grace with our natural powers he is not 
altogether astray’ (how pleased Baius would have been with this !) ; 
and he pleads for a recognition of Grace in the church as well as in the 
ifdividual : 

(4) ‘The Theology of Grace’, by Dr André Jundt of Paris, as concise 
and clear-cut as a Frenchman alone could make it : 

(c) ‘Suggestions looking towards a Synthetic Statement’, by Dr W. A. 
Brown, who urges further concerted thinking on the part of Catholic 
and Protestant alike (But will the Catholics agree to concerted thought 
or action ?): 

(d) ‘An Attempted Eirenicon’, by Dr Vernon Bartlet, on very similar 
lines : 

Lastly, in ch. xii, the Bishop of Gloucester epiloguizes in a measured 
‘Statement of the Problems’, to which reference has already been made 
more than once in the course of this review. 

And now, having praised the intention of the writers and the scientific 
value of their book, I will veil my feelings with regard to its form under 
a couple of French quotations : 

(r) ‘L’on n’a guére vu jusques 4 présent un chef-d’ceuvre d’esprit 
qui soit ’ouvrage de plusieurs’ (La Bruyére). (2) ‘ Les ouvrages bien 
écrits seront les seuls qui passeront 4 la postérité’ (Buffon). 

A book, quite half of which is written in ‘translator’s English’, than 
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which there is nothing more trying to the reader’s patience nor more 
baffling to his intelligence, cannot form a permanent contribution to 
theological literature or even further as much as it otherwise might 
‘the great enterprise of reunion’. There are, or should be, three ways 
of treating contributions from foreign scholars. Either let them use the 
tongue in which they were born, or write in Latin, or submit to a free 
rendering by some one who knows English as well as the other language 
and has a sense of style. The effect of some pages in this volume is 
lamentable and ludicrous. They ought simply to be rewritten in a 
second edition, which is both deserved and desirable. And for the 
sake of that edition I append a note of pages where misprints (including 
wrong pointing and Greek accents) occur, all of them easily recog- 
nizable: 4, 53, 61, 89, 93, 104, 123, 142, 145, 168, 170, 185, 190, 221, 
236, 254, 255, 256 (‘de catechojandis indobus’, a real jewel), 257, 
258, 265. H. F. STEWART. 


Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, von R. SEEBERG. Dritter Band: Die 
Dogmengeschichte des Mittelalters. 4. Aufl. Sammlung theologischer 
Lehrbiicher. (A. Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung D. Werner 
Scholl, Leipzig, 1930.) 


Tuis fourth edition of the third volume of the Zehrduch, the author 
tells us, has been revised chiefly with the view of making clear the inner 
connexion of medieval thought, so far as is important for the history 
of dogma, and thereby bringing out its influence on the thought of the 
Reformation. Hence the relations between theology and the funda- 
mental problems of philosophy have now been more closely considered. 
This has greatly increased the size of the book. It is almost exactly 
four times as long as the first edition, and the increase is due not only 
to the wider scope, but also to the great accession of material, of newly 
found texts as well as particular studies of the manifold problems of 
medieval thought. 

One of the most invaluable features in the book is the fullness of 
reference to the sources and the bibliography of the authors, down to 
the most recent, of the ‘ fast uniibersehbare Literatur’. Yet the work is 
far from being only a great record of facts and particular conclusions. 
These are given, and the views stated with calmness, but it is also an 
interpretation of the theology of the Middle Ages by a Lutheran 
theologian, who ends with ‘der Verfall der pipstlichen Universal- 
monarchie’, and who finds that a properly established knowledge of 
the developement of the medieval spirit will also be fruitful for the 
comprehension of the world of Reformation principles. But, even so, 
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the facts, to one who is not a specialist, appear to be presented 
dispassionately and fairly, and the personal equation will be made by 
each reader. Nor does the author claim to be final. Much laborious 
work, he says, will still be needed before we reach a self-contained, 
independent, and fully established view of the history of medieval 
dogmas. 

The arrangement of such a vast mass of material is no simple 
problem, but it has been excellently solved. The whole is divided into 
four stages, and within each the authors of the period are treated 
under the prominent dogmas. The Carolingian period comes first, 
and the question whether Scotus Erigena was a scholastic is solved by 
consigning him to a long footnote; next follows scholasticism proper 
(beginning with Anselm and Abelard) and the opposition between the 
papal theocracy and the State; then comes high scholasticism and 
the papal universal monarchy, and last the decay of this universal 
monarchy and of the scholastic system. The prominence given to the 
Papacy will be noticed, and in fact there runs throughout the whole, beside 
the history of dogma, a discussion of the papal system from Charlemagne, 
Pseudo-Isidor, Gregory VII, and all the jurists down to Dante, Occam, 
and Wycliffe. Connected with this, but not a dogma in the same 
sense, is another important preconception which permeates the whole. 
It is the contrast between ‘der germanische Geist’ and the Roman, 
between personalism and the ecclesiastical, sacramental conception of 
grace. In the first edition the first chapter consisted of two pages. 
In this edition more than twenty pages of this chapter are devoted to 
the Germanic spirit and the specific Germanic conception of Christianity. 

It is not easy, Dr Seeberg says, to describe the Germanic spirit. 
When we first meet it in history it is already mixed with Christian 
influences. Its prevailing trait is the strong consciousness of personality. 
The Germanic man feels himself as something peculiar, and he holds 
this peculiarity as something good and warranted. With this is con- 
nected the lively feeling of personal freedom and honour. But the 
basis of this sense of personality is not the intellectual and aesthetic 
superiority over the mass, as with the Greeks, nor the egoistic assurance 
of the individual against the many, as with the Romans. It is also 
distinct from the Anglo-Saxon. The German thinks of personality and 
the community as inseparably related. He emphasizes his own freedom, 
but he also recognizes the freedom of others. He upholds his own 
honour, but he does not infringe the honour of others. He even likes 
to transfer this personal conception to animals. A German could 
scarcely have written with St Paul, ‘doth God take care for oxen?’ 
The Germanic sense of a personal sharing in the communal life is 
quite unlike that of the Roman, in which the State is a common will 
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endowed with absolute power, to which the individual will is simply 
subjected. For the German the State is a living organism, and hence 
the Church wins a popular character. Hence also the ecclesiastical 
opposition between Germanism and Romanism. According to the 
Roman conception it was unnatural that the king should exercise 
a supervision in the investiture of bishops, and it was godless that 
secular lords should look upon churches as their property. It was 
dangerous for priests to become common members of the people 
through marriage, and be drawn into the circle of worldly interests. 
But, Germanism said, if the Church is an element in the life of the 
people, why should not the king lead it? Why should not the priest 
share the joys and sorrows of the people through his family? The 
contrast between the two views was unbridgeable. 

It has been necessary to set out this theory by a paraphrase. It runs 
through the whole work, and authors are classed according as they shew 
the Germanic or Roman spirit, such as Anselm the German and 
Abelard the Frenchman. And when on the last page the traditional 
theological and ecclesiastical system is described as convulsed on all 
sides through nominalism, through the appeal to Scripture alone, the 
return to Augustine, etc., it appeats that all these forces were set in 
motion by the reaction of the Germanic spirit against the romanized 
forms of official churchdom and christianity. 

Though the philosophical ‘Grundprobleme’ appear more fully in this 
edition, the treatment is sometimes rather perfunctory. There is much 
about nominalism and realism, but we do not get a clear idea of 
extreme realism by being several times referred to realism ‘in der 
Weise Platos’. We are not told what Plato’s way was, nor whether it 
was Platonism as understood by the scholastics or by Aristotle or by 
the Marburg school. What does it mean to call Grosseteste ‘ein 
strenger Realist’ without qualification? Gradually a middle line, we 
are told, was taken between Plato and Aristotle, but the ‘Grundproblem’ 
in that statement remains. 

There are some unfortunate misprints, and atura for naturae 
(p. 252) makes nonsense of Boethius’s definition of fersona. The 
statement that first principles for St Thomas are ‘ vationes seminales in 
dem Intellekt’ appears to be due to misapprehension. Seeing that for 
St Thomas vationes seminales are the natural forces of corporeal matter, 
principia generationum et motuum naturalium, it would be surprising to 
find them transferred to the intellect. The statement appears to rest 
on a misreading of the Latin. On p. 55 is a list of eight princpalia 
vitia, which is said to be that mentioned by Theodulf; but it is the 
list of Cassian, who omits ivvidia, and makes /vistitia and acedia into 
two. But all this is subordinate to the main subject. To speak in 
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detail of the doctrines, disputes, and movements would mean a dis- 
cussion of almost every page. Enough has been said to shew the 
standpoint from which they are treated, and the mine of information 
invaluable to readers of every shade of thought. 


Bharatavarsa (Indien). Textgeschichtliche Darstellung zweier geo- 
graphischen Purana-Texte nebst Ubersetzung. Von W. KirRFEL. 
Beitrage zur indischen Sprachwissenschaft und Religionsgeschichte. 
6. (Verlag von W. Kohlhammer, Stuttgart, 1931.) 


Tuis work appears in a series devoted to language and religion, but 
it is concerned with the problem of the literary structure of the Puranas. 
The Puranas are indeed religious works, but their intention is historical. 
For the sages of India (Bharatavarsa) history goes back to the beginning 
of things, and hence the Puranas complete their legendary list of kings 
by tracing the descent of various royal families back to the first man or 
god (the sun or the moon). This involves cosmology and a good deal 
of geography. ‘The author’s task has been to examine a certain geo- 
graphical passage which in varying forms is common to several Puranas. 
The pertinent texts with their variants and a translation are given, and 
for the question of the structure of these complex works the results are 
of high importance. E. J. THomas. 


The Social Teaching of the Christian Churches, by ERNst TROELTSCH, 
translated by OLIve Wyon, 2 vols. (George Allen & Unwin, 
1931.) 

THE massive work which is here presented to us in a two-volume 
translation has, of course, long been known to those who essayed to 
study Troeltsch in his native German. He is not always easy to follow, 
and Miss Wyon is to be congratulated on having produced what is on 
the whole an eminently readable version. The book appears (with a 
prefatory note by the late Bishop Gore) under the auspices of the Halley 
Stewart Trust. It is well printed, and the translator has had the enter- 
prise to introduce cross-headings which are not in the original text, to 
split up inordinately long sentences, and to transfer footnotes which are 
more in the nature of dissertations to the end of the chapters to which 
they belong. 

Troeltsch’s greatest book is thus made available for a much wider 
public on both sides of the Atlantic, and we are able to get a much 
more rapid conspectus of it than was formerly the case. Regarded in 
this way its excellence and its obvious limitations become manifest. It 
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was written and published just over twenty years ago, and primarily 
with a German public in view. Consequently, the references to modern 
social and political problems are not quite up-to-date, and are mostly 
made from the German standpoint, while the proportions of the book 
are dictated by the probability that its readers will chiefly be interested 
either in Roman Catholicism or in Lutheranism: so that the sections 
dealing with Anglo-Saxon Christianity are relatively short, and a book 
written on this side of the North Sea would have had more to say about 
Hooker and Hobbes than is contained in the brief paragraph on p. 639, 
while the policy of many Anglicans in holding aloof from continental 
Protestantism has deprived our author of intimate contact with the Church 
of England. He obviously knows much more about the non-Anglicans 
whose ministers go in such numbers to Germany for their training, and 
who have actual German contacts. The story is carried as far as the 
middle of the eighteenth century, and the concluding chapter tantalizes 
us by saying next to nothing about the period from 1750 to the end of 
the nineteenth century, upon which much interpretative work might 
usefully have been done. Reference is made to the significance of the 
Marxist method for the study of Christian origins, and it is of course 
clear that the author had in view from the outset the materialistic 
interpretation of history, which was so well expressed in the famous 
Marx-Engels manifesto of 1847, and has been summarized recently by 
Professor Laski in his short treatise on Communism (pp. 55-90). Thus 
the very first chapter opens with the assurance that the Christian move- 
ment was not a product of a class-struggle of any kind; was not 
shaped when it arose in order to fit into any such situation ; and indeed 
at no point was directly concerned with the social upheavals or economic 
problems of the ancient world. 

It is pointed out that the forms of Christian dogma and Christian 
social organization are inter-related. Thus the expression of the Divinity 
of Christ developed out of the cult of the early community and corre- 
sponds to its various forms. The Christ of the Church is the Redeemer 
whose work is applied through the Sacraments. The Christ of the Sect 
is the Lord who suffers His elect to go through persecution, that He 
may bring them out to the final establishment of the Kingdom. The 
Christ of Mysticism is the immanent Logos or Spiritual Principle which 
was incarnate in Jesus. And so on—working out the various phases 
and details. 

The book has five main sections, of which the first deals with the 
social foundations laid in the course of the history of the early church, 
the second with medieval Catholicism, the third with Lutheranism, the 
fourth with Calvinism, and the fifth with the various post-Reformation 
developements of what Troeltsch calls the sect-type, and of mystical 
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individualism. The analysis in each case is both skilful and masterly. 
Probably the best, and certainly the most useful, section is that dealing 
with Thomism. The influence of the long friendship between the author 
and Baron von Hiigel here comes out strongly. Von Hiigel was wont 
to speak of Protestantism as ‘so unjust because so ungenerous’. There 
is here no injustice, and the sympathetic estimate of the ethic of Aquinas 
by a Lutheran of liberal tendencies is of extremely great value. There 
is no mention of post-Tridentine ethics, which is in some ways a pity, 
as we should have been glad to hear more of the author’s views upon 
probabilism and other later developements of moral theology ; but it is 
to be assumed that Troeltsch felt that he had achieved his task when 
he had elucidated the nature of the Thomist ethic, and had shewn how 
some fifty per cent. of his own countrymen had broken away from it. 
He makes it clear that, according to the Lutheran doctrine, man in his 
fall is removed from his zafura/ condition, whereas Catholicism declares 
him to have fallen from super-nature into nature. Grace to the Lutheran 
therefore restores to nature, whereas to the Catholic it leads to the 
achievement of super-nature. Nature is thus to the Protestant the 
sphere appointed by the Creator for the realization of ideal values. It 
looks as if Troeltsch himself were not altogether satisfied with this 
Lutheran interpretation. He does not seem very proud of the careless 
way in which Lutherans have accepted existing political and social 
conditions: and he declares that the Christian ethos gives to all social 
life and aspiration a goal which lies far beyond all the relativities of this 
earthly life, so that its main problem is still the problem of super- 
naturalism. I do not think he emphasizes as much as he might have 
done the point that the asceticism of late antiquity was a deliberate 
attempt to escape from a world believed to be ‘ perishing and running 
down and reaching its last end’, whereas the avowed motive of modern 
Catholic asceticism is spiritual ambition—the quest for higher values 
than even the best this world can give. The old.asceticism is now 
impossible for the modern world, and yet men and women refuse to be 
held back from an ascent into a life which has the character of a heroic 
transmutation of the conventional one. It may be that many will disagree 
with him here, and will say that this transmutation should and must 
take place within the one world—of Nature, but, in any case, no one 
will regret that the situation has been clearly stated by one who had 
but little traditional interest to lead him to do so. It is also to his 
credit that he shews how the idea of a vocation in secular life, so often 
claimed by Protestants to have been an entirely new idea brought in 
by Luther and the Reformation, was already formulated, even though 
obscured, in Medieval Catholicism. 

The relation of Calvinism to the developement of capitalism and the 
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doctrine of ascetic self-discipline in work was, I believe, first clearly 
expounded in this book, but as it is now a commonplace, little need 
be said about it here. We are reminded that for the Calvinist the most 
dangerous vice is laziness, not acquisitiveness, and that Richard Baxter 
once said: ‘If God shew you a way in which you may lawfully get more 
than in another way (without wrong to yourself or to any other), if you 
refuse this and choose the less gainful way, you cross one of the ends of 
your calling, and you refuse to be God’s servant.’ Even more noteworthy 
is the admirable summary of Calvinistic theology given on pp. 581 ff. ; 
and the description of the divergence between Luther and Calvin in 
their treatment of the Sermon on the Mount (p. 599) is also important. 
Again, it is good to be reminded of the remarkable change in the 
international policy of Calvinism ; first, that of armed intervention by 
a Calvinist federation, then (after the bankruptcy of wars of religion) a 
volte face to an almost entirely pacificist policy, aiming at substituting 
a system of covenants and courts of arbitration for war. 

The book concludes with some observations upon the lasting and 
eternal content of the Christian social ethos, and these are given under 
five heads. 

1. The conviction that out of individuality may develop a personality 
which can rise above the natural order of life into unity with God. 

2. The conception of a divine love embracing and uniting all souls, 
which dissolves the strife and exclusiveness belonging to man as a natural 
product, and transmutes all the ordinary human forms of association. 

3. The recognition of the idea of vocation, which solves the problem 
of equality and inequality without yielding either to the claims of force 
(‘that they should rule who have the power and they should take who 
can’), or to a doctrinaire equalitarianism which outrages the patent facts 
of life. 

4. The developement of the distinctively Christian quality of agape, 
caritas, or active benevolence. 

5. The bestowal upon all social life and aspiration of a goal which 
lies far beyond all the relativities of this earthly life, and is nothing less 
than faith in the final realization of the future kingdom of God. 

Troeltsch asks what form of organization can best secure the perma- 
nence and developement of these ideas? It might be thought that one 
who was himself in his later years so strongly ‘ tiberkonfessionel’ would 
have scouted the idea of such a need, yet, so far as we know, he never 
revised his conclusion, and it remains set down here that the church- 
type, in spite of (or perhaps because of) its very changeful history, is 
superior to the sect-type and to pure mysticism. At the same time he 
thinks that the sect-type is destined to exercise a much greater influence 
in the immediate future. 
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Our author’s visualization of the modern problem remains pre-war, 
though nevertheless not alien from our own. One is tempted to wonder 
whether a feeling of helplessness was not stealing over him as he wrote: 
‘The problem is entirely new; it is one with which Christian social 
work has never been confronted until now . . . and therefore such work 
is in a problematic condition: thoughts will be necessary which have 
not yet been thought.’ He adds that they must needs be evolved of 
exclusively out of the New Testament. He has died. Lutheranism has 
not taken him at his word, but is turning back to its sources, and instead 
of seeking, as Troeltsch hoped it would, ‘to learn to control the world- 
situation in its successive phases’, is leaving the world-situation as 
irrelevant to the main issue, seeking its message in a new Biblical 
exegesis, and in the writings of Luther himself, as reflecting contact with 
‘the strange new world of the Bible’. Time will shew whether it is 
right or wrong. We reflect that if Troeltsch had lived he would even 
now have been three years younger than Dean Inge. Would he have 
had any influence with the Barthians? Would he have changed his 
standpoint? Or would he perhaps have said that they were logically 
following out that quest for the supernatural which he felt to be essentially 
Christian? We can but wonder. 


Religious Realism: essays edited by Prof. D. C. MacinrosH. (The 
MacMillan Co,, New York, 1931.) 


WE have here a series of fifteen essays by members of the leading 
universities in America, dealing with a great variety of subjects and claim- 
ing to be united in the application of the ideas and methods of a realistic 
philosophy to the facts of religion. At least one of the contributors is a 
British migrant to the United States. One can do little more than offer 
a brief survey of the programme, which is almost as miscellaneous as 
that of a Festschrift. 

Professor Rogers of Yale opens by asking ‘Is religion important ?’ 
and is chiefly concerned in dealing with Mr Lippmann and other 
humanists who presume that a faith in ultimate values retains no 
assignable meaning for the interest of the modern man. He con- 
cludes that it is still possible to hold a belief that the universe is 
not really indifferent to spiritual values. Professor Pratt of Williams’ 
College comes next, with a chapter on the implications of human con- 
sciousness, which, he says, drives us into the position that humanism, 
instead of being based upon naturalism, is essentially incompatible with 
it, and that one must really choose between the two, since, if we start 
with man as he is, we shall be led to recognize that reality stretches 
out beyond the realm of the merely natural and contains a sphere 
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which may well be called the realm of the spirit. The third essay, by 
Professor Bixler of Smith College, is a study in the phenomenology of 
Brentano, Husserl, and Scheler. 

With the fourth essay by Professor Widgery, who, until recently, was 
with us in Cambridge, we come to something which seems closer to 
the title of the book, i.e. a discussion of the relation of religious realism 
to the empirical facts of religion. He starts by stating his disagreement 
with the view that theism necessarily depends upon the truth of an 
idealistic philosophy, and while he admits that most modern forms of 
realism are too narrow, he insists that there is plenty of scope for a view 
of religion which treats God as a reality and not simply as an idea, and 
pays due respect to the great complexity in the relations which prevail 
between the human subjects and the Divine Object. 

The fifth essay, by Mr Hartshorne of Yale, describes an empirical 
approach to a theory of character, and the conclusion is reached that the 
man of character is one who adopts as his own ‘the Divine strategy’, 
achieving self-integration through that denial of self by means of 
which he becomes for others the condition of their growth. 

In the sixth essay, by Professor Wieman of Chicago, the relation of 
God to value is discussed. God is defined as neither an abstract 
and inactive order nor a non-moral process of nature, but the structure 
of supreme value viewed as the possibility of existence and that species 
of process in nature which most nearly approximates this order of 
supreme value. 

After a very slight essay by Professor Coe on a realistic view of 
death, we pass on to the eighth chapter, in which Professor Calhoun of 
Yale writes a somewhat lengthy essay upon Plato, treating him as a 
religious realist in the sense that he combines speculative realism and 
common sense, and holding that, however paradoxical this may seem, 
it is capable of being justified from the texts. 

The ninth essay, by Professor Lyman of Union Theological Seminary, 
deals with the important question whether religious intuition can give 
knowledge of reality, and answers it in the affirmative. It makes a 
number of good points, but hardly deals with the type of objection 
raised by such a doughty critic of immediacy as Dr Tennant, to whom 
it does not refer. 

The tenth essay is an attempt by Professor Horton of Oberlin to 
define the position which should be occupied by a philosophical 
theology claiming authority but disclaiming infallibility, and is written 
from a modernist standpoint. 

The eleventh chapter, by Professor MacIntosh of Yale, treats of 
experimental realism in religion, and is by far the longest and most 
ambitious in the book. Its style is neither easy nor graceful, but the 
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author covers a wide field and has his say upon most modern topics, 
from the theology of crisis to Heisenberg’s principle of indeterminacy. 
I confess I am not quite clear what he means us to take as his main 
point: it is a pity that he gives us no skeleton or synopsis, and his 
essay, though divided into three parts (dealing respectively with pheno- 
menology, epistemology, and ontology), is rather shapeless ; but, unless 
I have misunderstood him, the kernel of his work lies in the assertion 
that it is precisely where the numinous reality and the production of values 
overlap or coincide that we find our criterion of Divine Reality, and 
that we discover this overlapping or coincidence as a matter of fact in 
spiritual religious experience ; since later on he accepts a definition of 
God as ‘That in the universe which yields the highest values when 
right adjustment is made to It’. 

The twelfth chapter, by Professor Niebuhr of Yale, is merely a short 
account of the developement of religious realism in post-war America ; 
while the thirteenth is a discussion of the philosophies of Alexander 
and Lloyd Morgan by Professor Wright of Dartmouth, in which nothing 
very new occurs, 

The fourteenth chapter, by Professor Boodin of Los Angeles, appears 
to be a brief plea for Divine transcendence ; and the epilogue, by 
Professor Montague of Columbia University, is a mere speculative 
postscript upon the doctrine of the Trinity, which is made some- 
what to resemble a Hegelian triad, consisting of (1) a pre-conscious 
and pre-personal power expressing itself in the production of existential 
and subsistential being in maximum abundance, (2) this same being 
taken collectively in its integrated and personal unity, and (3) unending 
activity fructifying and organizing its own independent and self-existent 
parts. This differs obviously from the Christian Trinity in making its 
first phase non-personal, and from Plotinus and equally from Christian 
theologians in regarding the first phase not as ineffably higher but 
rather as lower than the logos and the world-soul. Some will doubt 
whether this speculation is any advance upon orthodox doctrine. 

The book suffers from having no index and only a general heading 
to all its pages, so that it is hard work to find one’s way about it. It 
provides Europeans with a fair notion of what is happening among 
American philosophers, but fails to furnish evidence of any striking 
originality or notable advance. A. C. Bouquet. 


The Greek of the Fourth Gospel, by E. C. CoLweti. (University of 
Chicago Press, 1931.) 


THE sub-title of this book or essay raises false expectations. It can 
hardly be called a ‘study of its Aramaisms in the light of Hellenistic 
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Greek.’ It is rather an attack on the theories which have found some 
acceptance in late years: (i) that the Greek of the Fourth Gospel is 
a translation from Aramaic, (ii) that the Gospel has an Aramaic back- 
ground, though it is not actually a translation. The writer’s method of 
attack is twofold. First, he tries to shew by reference to the recent 
writers who have claimed such an origin or background for the Fourth 
Gospel how completely they contradict each other. Burney, Mont- 
gomery, Torrey, Driver, Miller, Burrows, Howard, and Lagrange are 
freely quoted to shew that ‘Aramaisms’ found by one writer in the 
Gospel are ignored or contradicted by others. Secondly, the writer’s 
own contribution to the subject is an examination of papyri, and of 
the writings of Epictetus, where he finds parallels to all or most of 
the supposed ‘ Aramaisms’ of the Fourth Gospel. 

Dr Burney did not convince many serious students of the New 
Testament that the Gospel was originally written in Aramaic. If that 
theory still needs refutation Mr Colwell’s essay may meet a requirement 
of the day. The further question of Aramaic background is different. 
And while it was obvious, even to those who could claim no expert 
knowledge of Semitic languages, that much of Dr Burney’s evidence 
was unconvincing, many students felt that his work and that of other 
Semitic scholars who criticized it had certainly strengthened the view 
that Aramaic influence, in thought and diction, lies behind the Fourth 
Gospel. The question can only be settled by independent study, 
based on thorough knowledge of both Semitic and Greek language and 
idiom. A réchauffé of the arguments used and evidence produced in 
recent books and articles on the subject, with the original contribution 
of parallel passages from certain papyri, and from the works of a Phrygian 
slave do not carry us very much further towards a final solution of 
a difficult question. Dr Burney’s work lends itself to criticism and is 
easily attacked. But it hardly deserves the judgement suggested by the 
following comparison (p. 124): ‘An anthropologist, in trying to decide 
whether a recently excavated skeleton was that of a gorilla or a man, 
might decide that it was a gorilla because it had two legs, since he had 
often seen gorillas with two legs—unless he happened to notice his own 
legs in a mirror. Features common to gorillas and men cannot be 
used to distinguish one from the other ; nor can constructions common 
to Aramaic and Greek serve as evidence of Aramaic influence upon 
a Greek document.’ But we may fully endorse a later conclusion on 
the next page: ‘Only when the whole range of Hellenistic Greek has 
been set beside the Fourth Gospel will its ‘“‘ Aramaisms” appear 
against a background which will make possible their proper evaluation.’ 
Mr Colwell’s work does not take us very far on the road towards that 
consummation. A. E, BROOKE. 
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St. Patrick—as.p. 180, by the Rev. JoHN Rocue ArpiL1t, LL.D. 
(London, Dublin, 1931.) 


THE fighting title of Dr Ardill’s book indicates its paradoxical thesis. 
The traditional date of St Patrick’s death is 493, the modern ‘ critical’ 
date is 461, championed by the late Professor Bury. Of St Patrick we 
possess a number of Lives, the earliest written about 670, two hymns 
about him, one by him in Irish, and the Saint’s prose Latin writings. 
The Lives are all of them full of incredible tales, the Hymns may be 
for the moment left out of consideration. What Dr Ardill has done is 
to consider the prose writings, viz. the ‘Confession’ and the ‘ Letter to 
Coroticus’, and to see what date they fit. It is not merely a question 
of rejecting marvels in the ‘ Lives’: the question is whether the whole 
mentality of the writer of the ‘ Confession’ and the ‘ Letter’ agrees with 
fifth-century conditions ; and, further, whether the Patrick of tradition 
is conceivable at all, if he be the author of those very peculiar 
documents. 

What is the story of Patrick, according to tradition? In the year 
431 one Palladius was sent to Ireland as the first Bishop by Pope 
Celestine. ‘ He came with twelve men to preach to the Gael’, but the 
King of Leinster ‘ expelled him after he had baptized a few... and as 
Palladius was returning, sickness seized him in the lands of the Picts 
and he died there’ (Ardill, p. 15, quoting from the Zyifartite Life). 
The mission was a complete failure, and it might even be thought that 
it was altogether unhistorical, were it not that Prosper’s Chronicle has 
under the year 431 Ad Scotos in Christum credentes ordinatur a Papa 
Celestino Palladius et primus episcopus mittitur. Very well then, there 
were Christians in Ireland in 431, and Palladius was sent to look after 
them, almost certainly to purge them from the Pelagian heresy. The 
tradition goes on to say that Patrick was sent, also by Celestine (who 
died in July 432), in the place of Palladius. 

But the writer of the ‘Confession’ does not mention Celestine or 
any sort of Pope. He had been as a boy a captive in Ireland and 
went again as a missionary, because he had seen in a vision a man 
from Ireland, like Paul’s man of Macedonia, who said ‘Come over and 
help us’ (Conf. 23). He worked apparently alone, for even after long 
labours he could not leave Ireland to take a holiday in Britain (Conf. 
43), though he was not in poverty and always paid his way (Conf. 50- 
53). He never mentions heretics or, indeed, any Christians at all, save 
the ‘so many thousands whom he has baptized’ (Conf. 14, 50). He is 
as different a man as possible from Augustine of Canterbury, who was 
glad to refer back to St Gregory’s decisions. 

Previous writers have used the ‘Confession’ and ‘Letter’ to establish 
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the genuineness of the traditional Patrick. The writings profess to be 
the writings of someone named Patricius, they are obviously genuine 
documents, not ecclesiastical forgeries. The deduction drawn has been 
that ‘¢herefore the successor of Palladius, who was sent to Ireland in 
432, is a historical figure, notwithstanding the incredible legends with 
which his story has been encrusted. Dr Ardill’s deduction is different. 
He regards the Patrick of the Zives as an ecclesiastical figment, placed 
no earlier than 431 in order to save the priority of the official, but 
unsuccessful, mission of Palladius. Part of the figment is the fifth- 
century date. When we look at the writings of Patrick without prejudice 
we find, according to Dr Ardill, a much earlier state of things. He 
sees in them the marks of the age of Irenaeus. That is the meaning of 
‘a.D. 180’ on the title-page. 

I venture to think Dr Ardill has made out a strong case which 
deserves serious consideration. It is to be hoped that those who oppose 
his view will not confine themselves to pointing out difficulties in the 
way of accepting the date a.D. 180 for the mission, or even for the 
birth of the real Patrick. Dr Ardill arrives at that date, because 
the Asiatic Quartodeciman Easter was finally condemned at Rome in 
197, and he erroneously supposes that the Irish Easter was Quarto- 
deciman.' But if we take the essence of his thesis to be that the 
‘Confession’ and the ‘ Letter to Coroticus’ must be documents much 
earlier than the fifth century, and therefore place the mission of Patrick 
about A.D. 250, then I do think we get something very much more 
probable than what is now generally believed. 

I take the opportunity to make one or two remarks about the 
Confessio and the E£fistola: references are to Dr Newport White’s 
admirable edition (Proc. Roy. Irish Acad. xxv, sec. C, pp. 201-326 and 
PP- 542-552). 

Conf. 10 = p. 238, l. 1: puer in uerbis must surely be puer imberbis 
(so Ware), notwithstanding what is said on p. 284. 

Conf. 11 = p. 238, ll. 13, 14: rusticationem ...creata est. Here A 
alone has rusticationem, the other MSS having rusticatio. A is right 
(see Sirach vii 16), therefore read creata as creatam., not creata est. 

Conf. 18 = p. 240, ll. 14,15: reppuli sugere mamellas eorum, Dr White’s 
notes on p. 286f and the additional note on p. 321 by Bury make it 


1 The Asiatic Quartodecimans kept Easter on the Jewish 14th of Nisan, regard- 
less of the day of the week. The Irish had a different rule from the fourth- and fifth- 
century Roman rule for determining Easter, but (so far as I know) there is no 
evidence that the Irish ever kept Easter on any day but Sunday. There were no 
Jews in Ireland to reckon by. ‘The Celtic offence was that if the 14th Nisan fell 


on a Sunday they kept Easter on that day, instead of deferring it to the following 
Sunday.’ 
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clear that there is no reference here to Isaiah Ix 16. The matter is 
important for the date, as it is the only passage where even a prima 
facie case can be made out for the influence of the Vulgate on the 
Patrican writings. 


Conf. 19 = p. 241, 1. 6: canes eorum repleti sunt. So A. But CF, F, 
and the Paris MS P (p. 548) have carnes ; and for repleti C F, P have 
releuati, BF, R have veuelati. A corrector of F, has carne: is not this 
right? The passage then runs Zuce grex porcorum ... multos ex illis 
interficierunt .. . bene refecti et carne eorum releuati sunt. Patrick says : 
‘A herd of pigs ... the sailors killed many of them. .. they (the sailors) 
were well refreshed and relieved by their flesh (i.e. the pigs’ flesh)’. 
The following ex i//is will then refer to exhausted members of the ship’s 
company, not to hypothetical ‘ canes’. It is from the traditional text 
of this passage that all the modern theory of the cargo of Irish wolf- 
hounds and Patrick’s supposed skill in dealing with them is derived ! 
It all depends on the one word canes. 

Note that in the following line secus uiam occurs, not in a Biblical 
citation. If the early date of Patrick be accepted, this will be the 
earliest occurrence of secus corresponding to mapa with the accusative. 
Of course, it is just in an uneducated piece of Latin, such as the 
Confessio is, that we should expect it first to appear. 

The following chapter (Conf. 20) is a remarkable description of the 
nightmare which the exhausted Patrick endured after his heavy meal of 
pork. The confusion between He/iam and the sun appears also to have 
been in the mind of the scribe of £! 

Epist. 8 = p. 255, 1. 21: multabitur. Read mulgebitur (see below). 

Epist. 2,6, 12, 19,21. In 12 and 21 P is stated to read Coritico 
for Corotico. Here A is absent, and for the spelling of the name of the 
tyrant we must look to the Irish evidence, collected by White, p. 296 f. 
Muirchu has Corictic, in the Preface to Muirchu (Book of Armagh, 
fol. 20) it is Coirthech, Jocelin has Cereticus. Clearly, therefore, 
cod. P is right, and ‘Coroticus’ should everywhere be changed into 
Coriticus. 


As regards the evidence for date, &c., to be deduced from Patrick’s 
Biblical quotations great care is necessary. It is clear that Patrick 
quotes from memory and that he is not very exact. The range of the 
allusions is curiously extensive, including Tobit, Job, Wisdom, Sirach. 
Most of the books of the New Testament are represented, at least by 
a characteristic word, but on the other hand in Conf. 43 the reference 
(if there be any Biblical allusion at all) is not to James iv 15, but to 
t Cor. iv 19. The references to 2 Peter are all improbable. ‘ As long 
as I shall be in this body’ (Conf. 20, 44) does not really imply an 
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allusion to 2 Pet. i 13, nor post obitum meum (Conf. 14) one to 2 Pet. i 
15. In other words, there is no proof that Patrick was acquainted 
with any of the Catholic epistles except 1 John and 1 Peter. The 
same may be said of Hebrews, unless the occurrence of cum metu et 
reuerentia et sine querella (Conf, 13) is held necessarily to be an echo 
of Heb. xii 28, or indeed of any Biblical verse at all. All this points 
to an early date. 

Most of the quotations give little indication of date or place, but the 
following are significant. 

1. Conf. 29 = Zech. ii 8: 

Qui uos tanguit quasi tanguit pupillam oculi met. 

(So MSS, incl. P ; guasi gui A.) 
Whether gui be from Patrick or no, the guasi is decisive for shewing 
that the quotation comes from the Old Latin, not from the Vulgate. 

2. Conf. 38 = Jer. xvi 19: 

Sicut falsa conparauerunt patres nostri idola et non est in eis utilitas 

(falso A). 

This is a literal translation of the Greek ao Wevdq éxrjcavro ot raréper 
npov <idwra, Kai oi« éotw év aitois wpéAnpa, while the Vulgate is were 
mendacium possederunt patres nostri uerilatem quae eis non profuit. In 
this by no means trite quotation, therefore, Patrick definitely follows 
the Old Latin. 

It is to be noted that Patrick twice (Conf. 40, Zp. 11) quotes Jer. 
xvi 16 (Ecce mitto piscatores et uenatores multos, dicitt Dominus), a not 
very well-known text, a fact which illustrates his Biblical knowledge. 

3. Ep. 8 = Job xx 15, 16, 26: 

. Diuitias, inquit, guas congregauit iniuste euomentur de uentre eius, 
trahit illum angelus mortis, ira draconum *mulgebiturt, interfictet 
illum lingua colubris, ** comedit eum ignis inextinguibilis. 

This long quotation not only follows the Greek as distinct from the 
Hebrew and the Latin Vulgate, but also it is different from Jerome’s 
translation of the Hexaplar text. This is as it should be, for in Job the 
wording of Lucifer’s and Priscillian’s quotations differs widely from the 
wording of Jerome. Angelus mortis agrees with cod. Alexandrinus, 
against the Vulgate (Deus) and Jerome (Ange/us without mortis, as BS 
and C). Further, de wentre eius appears to be the original LXX reading, 
of which the é€ oixiao airod, read by BN AC, is a corruption (€Zo1KIac 
for ekkolAlac). It agrees with the Hebrew 12030, and incidentally 
therefore with the Vulgate, though in all other respects the wording 
of the Vulgate is quite different. Cod. Alexandrinus combines both 
readings, having ek KolAlac ayToy eZoIKiac Ae ayToy. Finally, where 
I have printed mu/gebitur, White in his reprint (1918) has mudcabitur 
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with P, and F, has muc’abitur. The Greek is @nAdoeev or OnAdce ; 
Jerome, according to Sabatier, has mu/cebit, while Augustine (who 
follows Jerome in Job) has fudgedit. I suggest therefore that Patrick 
wrote either ‘ra draconum mulgebitur or tram draconum muilgebit, and 
that the true text of the Old Latin also was mu/gedit. 

4. Ep. 17 = Mal. iv 2, 3: 

Exultabitis sicut uituli ex uinculis resoluti, et conculcabitis tniquos et 

erunt cinis sub pedibus uestris. 

Here, again, the Vulgate is sufficiently different from the Greek to 
make it certain that the text of Patrick is taken from the Old Latin 
and not from the Vulgate. 


5. Zp. 11 = John x 16: 

Forte non sumus ex uno ouile, neque unum Deum Patrem habemus. 
On this Dr Newport White says (p. 314): ‘The usual Old Latin is 
unus grex or una grex. But the reference may be to the previous part 
of the verse Z¢ alias oues habeo quae non sunt ex hoc ouili, since the 
emphasis here is laid, not on the unity, but on the identity of the fold’. 

It is remarkable that with a writer who has so many allusions to the 
Gospel it is impossible to determine the character of the text used. 
But Patrick is so allusive that it is not always easy to see what authority 
he followed. For example, it was natural that when Patrick writes 
(Zp. 4): ‘ Qui facit peccatum seruus est et filius Zabuli nuncupatur’, 
the Bollandists should add feccati after est, but we cannot be sure that 
Patrick’s Gospel-book really omitted the word, with 4 and d. 

Of the Hymns above mentioned, Patrick’s own Zorvica has no Biblical 
allusion. The Hymn of St Fiacc (Genair Patraicc) is itself dependent 
on the Confessio. But the Latin Hymn of Sechnall (Audite omnes) is an 
important document, which quotes from a Gospel-text akin to 7, i.e. to 
the pre-Vulgate Irish text. F. C, Burkitt. 


The Vatican Council, by E. C. BuTLER, O.S.B. (Longmans, 1930.) 


Tuis latest work of Dom Cuthbert Butler, the story told from inside 
in Bishop Ullathorne’s letters, is as interesting as it is important. We 
have larger works such as Councils call for, and we have letters and 
documents, such as Janus, Quirinus ; perhaps the best English history 
is the translation of Nielsen’s History of the Papacy in the Nineteenth 
Century. Lord Acton told me he thought it such, and although the 
author sympathized with the Minority Bishops he was a real historian 
and so told the story fairly. Owing to the use Dom Butler makes of 
Bishop Ullathorne’s letters the volumes have a homely and personal air 
of their own ; letter-writer and author between them make the persons 
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of the Council live for us : we seem to know Deschamps, Archbishop of 
Malines, here ranked as the real leader of the majority (i 130), the great 
personality of Dupanloup (i 65 seq. and passim), Strossmayer, ‘the warm- 
hearted and affectionate Croat’ for whom Ullathorne had ‘taken quite 
an affection’ (i 135), and many others. Ullathorne himself was an 
ultramontane of the Bellargine school (i 143 seq.), usually acting with 
the minority, although finally voting with the majority. There is by 
way of introduction a short sketch of the position in France before the 
Council, and so we meet Veuillot, that vigorous and fighting journalist. 
We have a characterization of Déllinger (i 106 seq.), which notes a 
change in his view about 1870, a change which the great historian 
would not, I think, have admitted for himself. We have incidental and 
interesting descriptions of the leading German prelates, but a summary 
history of the episcopate in Germany from the days of Joseph II would 
make the position there in 1870 clearer. Views on the Papacy really 
differed in France and in Germany ; thus, while the French opposition 
to Infallibility being defined turned on its opportuneness (i 116 seq.), in 
Germany it was more fundamental and rather touched the doctrine 
itself. According to Dupanloup Gallicanism was nearly dead in 
France, but in Germany a historical school still kept something of 
Febronianism. Many German bishops were uncomfortable (to say the 
least) about the steady growth of Papal power from Trent onwards. 
Archbishop Melchers of Cologne spoke (January 1870) against over- 
centralization, and contended that the power of faculties should be 
given durante officio and not ad guinguennium (i 221). On this specific 
matter of Infallibility there had for some months been many rumours 
about its proposal, the Jesuits had been active about it, and, although 
it was not given out as one of the matters to be dealt with, it was, as it 
were, in the air. Thus difficulties were likely to arise even on the 
Papal Power ; as to Infallibility, which was a doctrine, not a fact, and 
therefore open to varying shades of opinion, there might further be 
different views as to the need or desirability of dealing with it. There 
might be some who held the time inopportune but had no doctrinal 
scruples: others with scruples might find it easier to argue for the 
inopportuneness than to urge deeper objections. 

There were, indeed, reasons enough why a Council should meet, even 
if the Syllabus, which had caused so much discussion, was not to sug- 
gest the programme; the objects might be, and indeed were, stated 
much in the terms of Trent. But the peculiar drama of the Council 
was the way in which Infallibility became more and more the promi- 
nent topic. In December a small meeting of some bishops, including 
Manning, drew up a petition asking for a definition of Infallibility ; 
signatures were got, the matter became public: a counter petition 
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against introducing the subject also appeared (i 203 seq.). So Ulla- 
thorne writes of organizations and counter-organizations, ‘intrigues’, 
which began on the ‘ultra’ side and in which Manning was the 
protagonist (i 211 and 213—Ullathorne’s correspondence with Newman 
is fitly given). 

In this early stage the Pope stood aloof. Dom Butler concerns him- 
self to meet the charge that the Council was not free, and in the main 
I think he proves his case. There was no muzzling of speakers ; the 
painful record of lengthy speeches is evidence enough ; the Presidents 
were patient and the proceedings orderly. The preliminaries were care- 
fully arranged, and Hefele was appropriately made Consultor to the 
Directing Congregation and so precedents were followed. It was a 
little different when the members of the Deputation ge Fide had to be 
elected ; no one of the Minority was elected, and this was against the 
wishes of the Pope and was due to the ‘intrigues’ of the ze/antfes, for 
whom Manning’s rooms were a centre. He must, therefore, bear the 
responsibility of what Dom Butler calls (i 172) ‘the one serious blot’ 
on the doings of the Council. Acton thought that had the Deputation 
represented both parties the Definition might have come in January 
instead of July: a bitter struggle with its tragedies, even that of 
Dollinger, might have been prevented, but the Definition would have 
been in different terms, and less pleasing to Manning, Ward, or Veuillot. 

Much has been said about the attitude of the various governments 
towards Infallibility, and the German non-contents have been blamed 
for their activities in this way. France had special relations with the 
Papacy owing to the French troops in Rome, but Germany generally, 
and Bavaria in particular, had difficulties of their own at home: Prince 
Hohenlohe, too, the Bavarian Foreign Minister, was brother to Cardinal 
Hohenlohe, and the latter had Friedrich as his Theologian ; Déllinger’s 
influence was naturally great in his own home. Acton has sometimes 
been blamed for the backstairs gossip he listened to, but he knew the 
value of such sidelights for real history ; his writings shew the informa- 
tion he gained from them, and I have also had personal instances of it 
apart from his writings. But the most curious of all relations was the 
triple intercourse between Lord Clarendon, the English Foreign Secre- 
tary, Odo Russell our representative at Rome, and Manning. 

As time went on, and the definition of Infallibility came nearer, the 
Pope seems to have taken a more personal part in the matter. Difficult 
questions had arisen before the decisive moment ; the schema de episcopis 
dealt with things prudently if unfortunately left over at Trent; the 
definition of the Pope’s immediate jurisdiction might be interpreted as 
lessening the episcopal ; the Uniat Oriental bishops had special concern, 
as they had been electing and consecrating bishops without any reference 
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to the Papal See ; the Council of Florence (1439) had recognized this 
usage, but a Bull in 1867 prescribed papal confirmation: this caused 
an Armenian schism, and might have caused more but for the action 
of Mgr Audu, Patriarch of Babylon. During the discussions de episcopis, 
the Patriarch, in a speech translated from Chaldee and read by the 
Archbishop of Lens for him, pointed out the peculiar needs and discipline 
of his communities. The upshot was that this Patriarch was called the 
same evening to see the Pope ‘and had a scolding’: he was forced 
under threat of deposition to sign a promise to consecrate two bishops 
nominated by the Pope two years before but not yet consecrated. 
Hence arose another temporary Oriental schism. The story is given 
fully and fairly (i 223 seq.), as indeed we should expect. Another story 
of the same kind was that of the speech on Infallibility by Cardinal 
Guidi, Archbishop of Bologna, a distinguished theologian and former 
professor at Rome and Vienna: he preferred to speak of ‘the infalli- 
bility of the dogmatic definitions’ of the Pope rather than of his 
Infallibility, and he laid stress on the need of consultation with bishops 
before any use of the power of defining doctrine. The Cardinal was 
summoned by the Pope and rebuked ; the learned Dominican said that 
he had only asserted that bishops were witnesses of tradition, but the 
Pope said that he alone was the witness of tradition (ii 95 seq.). But 
the speech had expressed clearly the feeling of the Minority, and what 
might be done to meet them in the way of definition. 

The central chapters, xix-xxiv, dealing with the crucial debates, what 
may be called by parliamentary analogy first and second readings and 
committee, are clearly told and interesting. As to the rights of bishops. 
Cardinal Rauscher, Archbishop of Vienna, wished to have the right of 
the Pontiff to act in any diocese called ‘extraordinary’ so as to safe- 
guard the ‘ordinary’ episcopal jurisdiction, but there was in this no 
wish to lessen the Pontifical power (ii pp. 86-88 are important). And 
then comes the Decree on Infallibility, and this again is handled with 
the fairness and fullness of the earlier chapters. Chapter xxxvii is 
on the interpretation of the Decrees, but any discussion would leave 
difficulties behind. One thinks of the history of Paul Viollet’s pamph- 
let, Paris, 1904, and of many that have been written since. Definitions 
may be clear in phrase, yet admit of varying interpretations and raise 
difficulties for the future. 

Comparing the Vatican Council with that of Trent it is instructive to 
note the likenesses and the contrasts. At each much turned on the 
relations between the Papacy and the Episcopate, but between 1563 
and 1870 much had happened to strengthen the Papal power and 
influence. At each Council much turned on the action of the Great 
Powers, and, if they had no representatives at the later date, political 
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influence was not wanting. Popes of modern times have gathered 
around them more spiritual associations than those left by Renaissance 
Pontiffs, and Pio Nino had won much affection and respect. Some- 
thing might be said of the part played by the Jesuits at each Council ; 
if their influence was more public and more expressed in orations at 
Trent, it was probably as effective if less in the public eye at the Vatican. 
But the two great Councils should always be studied together, and both 


of them on the background of Papal and not merely of ecclesiastical 
history. 


A NUMBER of other books on Church History have waited too long 
for notice. Some Votes on the Petrine Claims, by the late Baron 
F. von Hicet (Sheed & Ward, 1930), may be noticed first. A Roman 
Catholic friend of his sent to him two letters by an Anglican Catholic 
(here described as X), and this little book is a commentary on them. 
The heads of the discussion thus appear in scraps: it would have been 
simpler, even if longer, to give the correspondence in full, and the 
comments later: these initial difficulties do not make for clearness, and 
(as it seems to me) we miss something of the calm outlook and firm 
grasp of fundamental facts which mark most of Hiigel’s writing. And 
(again as it seems to me) he is moving in a field not very familiar to 
him. A denial to St Peter and his successors of all legitimate claim 
to Primacy seems to be described as ‘an insult to our Lord’ (p. 16). 
This sweeping charge would apply to many honoured Cambridge, and 
indeed to many English, theologians of all dates, and, to go very far 
back, to the Venerable Bede himself. 

The Baron was a sincere believer in Papal Supremacy and Infalli- 
bility: he had, of course, reasons for his faith which satisfied him, but 
I doubt if a reader of this work, with an impartial mind, would be 
convinced by what we have given us here. Here and there are large 
assumptions (e.g. p 7): here and there historical arguments which call 
for examination: thus (p. 68) the words convenire ad in the well-known 
passage of St Irenaeus are translated ‘be in communion with’, and we 
are told (p. 75) that Origen was compelled to defend his faith before 
Pope Fabian. The little book, as it stands, hardly does justice to a 
great theologian, or even to the controversy of which he treats. 


Leonard Lessius (1554-1623) in the Museum Lessianum (Paris and 
Brussels, 1930) is an interesting account by Ch. van Sull, S.J., of a 
leading Jesuit teacher and theologian, written with a view to his 
canonization. Born near Antwerp, Lessius went to Louvain, where he 
took a distinguished degree as Primus in 1572, which was marked by 
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great festivities at the University and at his home, much like the 
well-known feasts on like occasions at medieval Oxford. His studies 
were mainly philosophical, and he soon joined the Jesuits; then he 
taught philosophy and theology at Douai (for seven years), at Liége, 
and at Rome, where he had associations with the English College and 
worked on the basis of Aquinas. At Louvain, Michael Baius, Professor 
of Greek, began the Augustinian studies which grew into Jansenism, 
and Lessius hovered, as it were, on the fringes of this controversy. 
Study and devotion shared his allegiance, and, both for the personal 
interest and the setting of the background, the biography, concisely 
written and well-proportioned, has much interest, especially as it is 
clearly and pleasantly told. 


It is difficult to see why Zhe Medieval Inquisition; by Jean Guirard, 
has been chosen for translation into English by tne Rev. E. Messenger 
(Burns, Oates, & Washburne). There are many good works on the 
Inquisition ; we have here a great deal on the Cathari and individual 
cases, and general disquisitions, but an uninformed reader would 
scarcely get a good idea of what the Inquisition really was, and the 
arrangement is not clear. On one special point there is a curiously 
wrong statement: we are told that ‘the idea of country was rejected by 
Wyclif and his disciples’ (p. 163): such an elementary mistake shakes 
one’s confidence in the proffered guidance. 


In the Breslau Studies of Historical Theology, Dr Bernhard Posch- 
mann, Professor of Theology in the University, has written a careful 
and well-annotated book of some 250 pages on Die Adendlindische 
Kirchenbusse im friihen Mittelalter (Breslau, 1930). It is of special 
interest to our islands, for it begins with a thorough study of the old 
Keltic Penitentials and the system lying behind them or formed by 
them: it then passes to the Anglo-Saxon Church; we here are 
concerned with Gildas to begin with and then with the great names of 
Theodore, Bede, and Egbert, with the works ascribed to them, about 
which questions of authorship arise. Next we come to the Keltic influence 
on the Continent and St Columban in particular, with the reception of 
the Keltic system on the Continent: we have to review the Karolingian 
reforms and the period following them. Then we have chapters on 
Private Penance and Public Penance, and the institution generally. It 
is a many-sided and sometimes tangled history, which left much for 
St Thomas Aquinas to systematize and arrange, but Professor Posch- 
mann, with the help of his erudite notes and many references, is a 
capable and adequate guide. 
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An Histoire de L Eglise contemporaine (1900-1923) is a French transla- 
tion from the Italian of the Rev. Fr. H. M. Premoli by the Rev. Fr. L. 
Declercq (Turin and Rome, 1930). It begins with some account of 
the great nations. Of England we are told (p. 2) that it was an excep- 
tion to the general peace, having undertaken a violent war of cupidity 
against the Boers, under pretext of defending the ‘Outlanders’. Our 
country fares with equal accuracy on the side of religion: when Leo XIII 
gave his judgement on the validity of Anglican Orders, the result (too 
little appreciated among ourselves so far as we know) was that the ¢/te 
of the English Church made submission to the Papacy (p. 5). From 
another passage (p. 217) we gather that the maintenance of the Estab- 
lishment became impossible, which the reader is led to infer led to the 
separation of Church and State. The closing chapters give a slight 
account of the Roman community throughout the world, but these are 
less picturesque. 


Le Cardinal Louis de Lapalud et son proces pour la possession du siege 
épiscopal de Lausanne, one of the studies published by the Protestant 
Theological Faculty of the University of Strassbourg (1929), by Dr Jules 
Schweizer, might lead ‘a reader to expect a mere technical study. Instead 
of that it is a study of the closing period of the Council of Bale centred in 
a legal process. It begins with a thoroughly sound sketch of episcopal 
elections in the Middle Ages, until we reach the time when local princes, 
cathedral chapters, and the Papacy are the factors in the election. The see 
of Lausanne was a typical case. The house of Savoy had great influence, 
and could support its candidate inside the chapter. On the vacancy 
in 1431, Eugenius IV nominated Lapalud, a Benedictine Abbot of 
Tournus, who had been at the Council of Constance and acted as an 
official at the Conclave of Martin V. Then he had made friends with 
Cardinal Condolmieri, afterwards Eugenius IV, and to this friendship 
he owed his appointment. At Bale Lapalud was an important personage, 
inferior perhaps only to the able Cardinal d’Allemand, also a friend 
of his. The Chapter at Lausanne disliked the Papal nomination, and 
elected Jean de Prangins : details are conflicting as to whether a minority 
did elect Lapalud or not: on the other hand, the Duke of Savoy, 
Amadeus, used his influence for Prangins. A lengthy suit before the 
Council followed, ending in a verdict for Lapalud. It is this cause to 
which the study is given. But the closing chapters on the election of 
the Duke Amadeus of Savoy as Felix V, who was able and was expected 
to finance the Council, on the decay of the spirit of reform at the 
Council in favour of a plunge into patronage (the process reminds us of 
our own Long Parliament), and the confusion of the closing Session are 
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excellently written. The author has the gift of sketching shortly and 
clearly the main features of lengthy histories and shews wide learning. 


The well-known scholar and palaeographer, Erich Caspar, gives us 
the first volume of his Geschichte des Papsttums, up to a.D. 461 
(Tiibingen, 1931), in 460 large pages. I remember how when Peitz 
published his work on the Dicta/us of Gregory VII (in his Original- 
register Gregors VII) even Bresslau waited to give an opinion until 
Caspar spoke, as he did afterwards in the Mewes Archiv. Hence this 
great work will be authoritative, and we must await with interest the 
future medieval volumes. The author deals more with the idea of the 
Papacy than with its narrative history, and this gives the work special 
interest as tracing, with the knowledge and thought of a master, a long 
developement. There is much on the Petrine origin, the association 
of St Peter and St Paul, and of St Peter as Bishop of Antioch, on 
St Cyprian and the Roman See, episcopal lists, the Actus Silvestri (p. 28f), 
the Canons of Sardica, and the consolidation of past claims by Leo the 
Great (cc. 11 and 12)—all these are handled in a full and masterly way. 
So we have a work of first-rate importance, an adequate review of which 
would swell into pages. 


A History of the Church in Bilackburnshire, by J. E. W. Wa.uts 
(S.P.C.K. for the Church Historical Society, 1932), is an excellent and 
trustworthy book on a well-defined Lancashire district. The medieval 
part is accurate and readers may profit by the explanation of the contrast 
between the South, with its small parishes (townships or manors taken 
ecclesiastically, and the North with its originally larger parishes (‘shires’). 
Something is said about the various local churches and the parishes 
around them, much too about Whalley Church with its ‘ Deans’, and 
much also about the famous but unhappy Abbey of Whalley, down to 
the Dissolution, and about its abbots down to the last John Paslew, 
executed (March 1537) for treason after the Pilgrimage of Grace. The 
book ends with the establishment of the new Bishopric. This really good 
local history (founded on articles in a local paper) is good testimony 
to the sound knowledge and patriotic zeal of the newer local anti- 
quarians. ‘There has been of late a great improvement here. Works by 
trained scholars, such as this, help and serve the best interests of history. 


From the Innsbruck Institute of Scholastic Philosophy comes a work 
(Band II, 4 and 5 Heft) by Fr. W. Hentrich, S.J., on Gregory of 
Valencia and Molinismus (1928, 169 pp.). This Spanish scholar was 
born in March 1549 and became a Jesuit in 1565: after that a professor 
at Ingolstadt in 1575. Hewas called to the College at Rome in 1598. 
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There he played a part in the troubles of Aquariva after the Ratio 
Studiorum, and died in March 1603 at Naples. The problem of free- 
will called for study and this tractate expounds his treatment and 
solution of it, ending with a Bibliography of eight pages. All these 
special studies have great value for a matter which, although much 
has been written on it, has still some gaps to fill and books such as this 
help. J. P. WHITNEY. 


Studies in English Puritanism from the Restoration to the Revolution, by 
C. E. Wuitinc. (S.P.C.K., London, 1931.) 


Dr Wuitinc has chosen the modest title of ‘Studies’ for his 
laborious and valuable work, and we have no right to complain that he 
has preferred to offer us materials for history rather than the finished 
work he is well qualified to produce. He has read very widely, and 
his excerpts are well chosen, and so rich that his readers may be sure 
that he knows better than they what further sources exist. But his 
method makes it difficult to gain a general impression. In one study 
we are told how badly Nonconformists were treated, in another how 
well they fared, and how many prosperous adherents they had. It is 
also made somewhat difficult to realize what was actually the mind of 
churchmen. Dr Whiting is very positive in asserting that the Caroline 
theology was that generally accepted ; it might be asserted with equal 
truth that from the Restoration onwards it was a decaying doctrine. 
Episcopal ordination, he says, was the Church’s principle: it might be 
safer to say that for very many it was the Church’s discipline, and that 
they allowed, as Bishop Ken in Holland did, that other disciplines 
might in other circumstances be accepted as valid. There was in any 
case the wide prevalence of a kindly desire for comprehension, as 
Dr Whiting instructively tells us; a separate study which should 
connect such feeling with the scientific movement and the theology of 
benevolence would have been of great value. Of that theology the 
Unitarians were the extreme exponents, and Dr Whiting in an elaborate 
‘study of the Minor Sects gives only nine pages to them, and seventeen 
to the Muggletonians. There is, indeed, a great deal that is merely 
curious, and that might mislead an unwary reader as to the relative 
importance of movements. But some of the presentations of special 
topics, such as that of the struggles for higher education made with 
considerable success by Dissenters excluded from the Universities, are 
admirably full and sympathetic. The wealth of miscellaneous informa- 
tion is very great, and there is interest on every page of a work that is 
very cheap at its price. As a minor criticism, it is a pity that the 
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names of places are sometimes given in obsolete spellings. ‘Culsden 
in Surrey’ would be more intelligible and more interesting to many 
readers in its modern form of Coulsdon. 


Reformation und Humanismus in England, by Hans Lause. (Leipzig, 
1930.) 

THis is an inaugural lecture of quite exceptional interest. Dr Laube, 
Extraordinary Professor of Church History at Leipzig, shews himself 
not only a well-informed student but a thoughtful exponent of the 
course of thought in England. He explains the difference between the 
English and the German reformations, pointing out the greater in- 
fluence of the renaissance on the former and noting that on the Ger- 
man journey, in the course of which Cranmer found his second bride, 
the future archbishop omitted Wittenberg from his itinerary. But 
perhaps the most interesting and original feature is the tracing of 
humanistic influences on the English reformers. Hooker is placed in 
the line of succession to Colet and More, and such characteristic ideas 
as that of man the microcosm followed from Italy to England. Dr 
Laube is of opinion that only the second tide of Puritanism prevented 
English religious thought from resembling in tone the more serious 
secular literature of the Elizabethan period. E. W. Watson. 


De Scriptoribus Scholasticis Saeculi XIV ex Ordine Carmelitarum, by 
BARTHOLOMEW M. X1perta, O.Carm. (Louvain, Bureaux de la 
Revue d’Histoire Ecclésiastique, 1931.) 


As compared with other mendicant orders, the Carmelites were late 
arrivals in the field of medieval knowledge. It was not until 1238 that 
they migrated to Europe, and at first they were so tenacious of their 
traditions that they refused the offer of St Louis to find them a home 
at Paris, where they might have been contaminated with academic 
studies. But when modifications of their rule, by Innocent IV (at the 
instance of Simon Stock) and afterwards by John XXII, had gradually 
altered their outlook, the eremites began to move into cities and the 
infection of learning was caught. According to Father Xiberta, how- 
ever, who has searched most diligently into the records, it was not 
before 1270 that Carmelite studies made much headway, and not 
before 1295 that, in the person of Gerard of Bologna, the master’s 
degree at Paris was secured. The sources of information in the thirteenth 
century begin with Johannes Trisse and Johannes Grossi, whose cata- 
logues of Parisian masters, priors general, and authors, Father Xiberta 
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has reproduced. Among later authorities Trithemius is important, and 
the Englishman, John Bale. 

Tracing the general directio doctrinalis of the Order, Father Xiberta 
finds, as was to be expected, that the Carmelites attached themselves 
at first to various doctors outside their own body. As time went on 
they began to produce their own books, and jealousy for the prestige 
of the Order appears in regulations of the sixteenth century prescribing 
the regular study of certain Carmelite authors, such as John Baconthorp. 
After his valuable preliminary chapters Father Xiberta gives a detailed 
account of about a dozen of the most conspicuous writers, beginning 
with Gerard of Bologna. In each case he supplies such biographical 
information as can be found: then follows an account of the MSS and 
the several writings, a survey of the authorities cited or used, and, 
finally, a critical discussion of the doctrines. It happens that some 
points of special interest arise in connection with English Carmelites. 
Robert Walsingham, for instance, is an authentic figure, but Bale and 
others have supplied information about one John of the same family. 
After scrutinizing the evidence, however, Father Xiberta has come to 
the conclusion that John is a myth. Little as we know of Baconthorp’s 
life, his importance was considerable, though his name (perhaps because 
Baconis Oppidum was too cumbrous) fluctuates between the longer form 
and Bacon. His character, or perhaps his intellectual obstinacy, won 
for him the title of Doctor reso/utus, and Father Xiberta is doubtless 
right in maintaining that a later soubriquet, Princeps Averroistarum, to 
which Renan gave some countenance, has no justification in fact. Free 
citation of Averroes, and even marked admiration for his talents, were, 
of course, common enough, but as regards the suspect Averroist doc- 
trines Baconthorpe’s record is untarnished. Yet another Bacon, Francis 
by baptism, appears among the Carmelite worthies, but he belonged to 
the province of Catalonia and no explanation of his apparently English 
name is offered. Thomas Fuller once suggested, perhaps humorously, 
that ‘ Bacon’ was an affellativum commune of distinguished literary 
men, and indeed there seems almost to be room for a Bacon saga, 
beginning with Roger and ending with Francis, reputed author of 
Shakespeare’s plays. The whole of Father Xiberta’s work is admirable 
in substance and arrangement. The indexes are very full, and every 
possible aid is prepared for any scholar who may wish to make a special 
study of these early Carmelite authors. W. H. V. READE. 
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AUGUSTINIANA III 


Miscellanea Agostiniana: Testi e Studi pubblicati a cura dell? Ordine 
LEremitano di S. Agostino nel XV centenario dalla morte del Santo 
Dottore. Volume II. Studi Agostiniani, preceduti dall Enciclica 
del Sommo Pontefice Pio Papa XI per il XV Centenario dalla 
Morte di S. Agostino. (Tipografia Poliglotta Vaticana, 1931.) 


THE first volume of this wonderful work was hailed with, I hope, 
appropriate enthusiasm in an earlier number of the JouRNAL (vol. xxxii 
pp. 180-182). The second, though different in character, is hardly 
less distinguished. It opens with an important pronouncement from 
the Holy Father himself, in which the significance of St Augustine is 
set forth in a masterly way. The authors and titles of the subsequent 
articles are: G. Wi'pert, ‘The Earliest Portrait of St Augustine’ (with 
a beautiful coloured reproduction); B. Legewie, ‘ Augustine’s Bodily 
Constitution and Illnesses’; U. Mannucci, ‘The Conversion of 
S. Augustine and Recent Criticism’; F. Meda, ‘The Controversy 
about the Rus Cassiciacum’ ; P. Monceaux, ‘S. Augustine and S. Antony, 
Contribution to the History of Monachism’; G. G. Lapeyre, ‘S. Augus- 
tine and Carthage’; A. Wilmart, ‘Operum S. Augustini Elenchus 
a Possidio eiusdem discipulo Calamensi episcopo digestus, post Mauri- 
norum labores novis curis editus, critico apparatu numeris tabellis 
instructus’; E. A. Lowe, ‘A List of the Oldest Extant Manuscripts of 
S. Augustine, with a note on the Codex Bambergensis’; A. Souter, 
‘Notes on the De Catechizandis Rudibus’; A. Wilmart, ‘The Manu- 
script Tradition of the Great Works of S. Augustine’; D. De Bruyne, 
‘An Enigma in the list of S. Augustine’s writings drawn up by Possi- 
dius’; D. De Bruyne, ‘ Zxarrationes in Psalmos preached at Carthage’ ; 
D. De Bruyne, ‘ De Octo Quaestionibus ex Veteri Testamento, an authen- 
tic writing of Augustine’ (with an appendix by Dom Morin expressing 
his agreement); F. Ermini, ‘The Psa/mus Contra Partem Donati’ ; 
A. Vaccari, ‘The Mind and Style of S. Augustine in Letter 73’; 
F. Cavallera, ‘The Quaestiones Hebraicae in Genesim of S. Jerome and 
the Quaestiones in Genesim of S. Augustine’; M.-J. Lagrange, ‘The 
Exegetical Retractations of S. Augustine’; G. Bardy, ‘The De Haevest- 
dus and its Sources’; A. Kunzelmann, ‘ The Chronology of the Sermons 
of S. Augustine’; D. De Bruyne, ‘S. Augustine Reviser of the Bible’ ; 
F. Di Capua, ‘The Prose Rhythm in S. Augustine’; I. Sestili, ‘ Augu- 
stint Philosophia pro Existentia Dei’; Ch. Boyer, ‘The Augustinian 
Theory of Seminal Reasons’; J. Lebreton, ‘S. Augustine Theologian 
of the Trinity: His Exegesis of the Theophanies’; J. Riviere, ‘Con- 
tribution to the Cur Deus Homo of S. Augustine’; A. M. Jacquin, 
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 Predestination According to S. Augustine’; O. Bardenhewer, ‘ Augus- 
tine on Rom. 7, 14 ff.’; F. S. Miiller, ‘ Augustinus Amicus an Adversa- 
rius Immaculatae Conceptionis?’; D. Bassi, ‘The Beatitudes in the 
structure of the De Sermone Domini in Monte and in the other works 
of S. Augustine’; U. Moricca, ‘The Polemics of S. Augustine against 
his Enemies and the false Interpreters of his Monastic Ideal’ ; P. Gerosa, 
*S. Augustine and Roman Imperialism’. 

It is impossible here to give an adequate account of the contents of 
the volume. It must suffice to call special attention to one or two 
of the articles (treatises would perhaps be a better word to describe 
them by). 

When H. T. Weiskotten published his useful critical edition of 
Possidius’s Sancti Augustini Vita at Princeton in 1919, some at least 
of his readers regretted that he did not combine with it a new edition 
of the List of S. Augustine’s works which really forms a part of it. 
This has now been provided by a scholar of far wider experience. Dom 
Wilmart has not only made a masterly critical edition of this, but he 
has with great labour furnished various tables recording the places in 
modern editions where each work, even each Epistle and Sermon 
recorded by Possidius is to be found, if it has been found in manuscripts 
by editors. He gives also an interesting list of genuine works that 
Possidius happened to omit. Dom Wilmart’s confrérve, Dom De Bruyne, 
has already profited by Dom Wilmart’s work in preparing an illuminative 
article, ‘Les Anciennes Collections et la Chronologie des Lettres de 
Saint Augustin’, which has appeared in the Revue Bénédictine for 
October 1931. 

Dr Lowe’s list of the oldest manuscripts of S. Augustine is most 
welcome, and could only have been made by one who lives among 
manuscripts and catalogues. All manuscripts of Augustine (including 
Eugippius’s ‘ Florilegium’ and spuria) written in uncial and half-uncial 
characters are recorded with particulars, and one or two facsimiles. In 
particular the Bamberg MS, B iv 21 (half-uncial, saec. vi), which for 
long was overlooked owing to a very far-mistaken idea as to its date, is 
assigned to its proper position of importance. There seems no reason 
to doubt the correctness of Lowe’s opinion that this manuscript belongs 
to South Italy, not to North Italy, as Traube supposed. The list con- 
tains only two manuscripts now in England: Oxford, Bodl. Laud. Misc. 
126 (from Wiirzburg) (saec. viii med.) and Cambridge, Univ. Libr. 
Addit. 4320 (from Egypt, saec. vi in.). 

Dom Wilmart’s treatise on the manuscript tradition of the great 
works of S. Augustine has cost immense labour and will be of the very 
greatest value to future editors. Few editors of Latin texts have or take 
the opportunity to make a complete examination of the printed cata- 
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logues of manuscripts before starting to edit a text. Dom Wilmart has 
been a persistent traveller for many years and has been in constant con- 
tact with the great Vatican collections for the past year or two. The 
works he has chosen are Zhe Confessions, on which he had already 
written a preliminary account in the Revue Bénédictine,’ the De Trinitate, 
the City of God, and the LZuarrationes in Psalmos. Of these four 
writings only the City of God has been satisfactorily edited in recent 
times ; it is generally admitted that Kndéll followed wrong principles in 
constituting his text of Zhe Confessions ; on the second and fourth works 
simply nothing has been done since the Benedictine edition of two and 
a half centuries ago. Here is a great chance for some young, enthu- 
siastic, and industrious scholar or pair of scholars to prepare adequate 
editions, the publication of which a kindly Providence will perhaps 
make possible, when the present evil days are past. Dom Wilmart has 
not only given lists; he has classified the manuscripts according to 
their dates.’ 

The last article to which I would call special attention is that of Dom 
De Bruyne on ‘S. Augustine as Reviser of the Bible’. The very title 
is provocative, but I shall be surprised if any one succeeds in over- 
throwing De Bruyne’s contention that S. Augustine, among his other 
magnificent achievements, was also a reviser of certain sections of the 
biblical text, quite worthy in this respect to be named along with 
S. Jerome, whose claims have been all along recognized. S. Jerome 
started his work as reviser on Papal instructions and his work can easily 
be identified. S. Augustine quietly took up revision work, first because 
the words of Scripture were so precious to himself, second because he 
hoped thus to lead his congregation, and his readers farther afield, into 
a deeper apprehension of divine truth. All this was done so unobtru- 
sively, with no parade of his name, that only now are we able to see 
that he revised the Epistles of St Paul,® the Psalms, Ecclesiasticus, 
Wisdom, the Heptateuch, Job, and the Gospels. Dom De Bruyne 
proves his view by citing many examples in the case of each book or 
group of books, and reveals how Augustine cleared away ambiguities 
and studied the Greek originals with the greatest care. The article (or 
treatise) contains among other things a careful study of the word humilo 
(which Augustine deliberately preferred to the usual Awmilio), and of 

1 Now revised in the light of an independent list made by Dr F. Skutella, of 
Berlin, the future Teubner editor. 

2 On p. 266, ‘XI’ is a mistake for ‘IX’; on p. 273 for ‘ Advocate’s’ read 
‘ Advocates (now National)’; p. 282, n. 1, misprint. 

3 This part of his investigation Dom De Bruyne gave us already in Collectanea 
Biblica Latina t.v (1921). I have to thank him for pointing out some errors of my 
own in dealing with this subject in 1927. He for his part might have instanced 
Eph. i 15 on p. 534. 
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the problem of the Specudum. A few notes may be given on this part: 
xatavvynre is merely a graphic variety of xaravotyyre, paralleled by many 
examples in the papyri (p. 556); I did not find Auwmilare ‘plusieurs 
fois’ in the Pseudo-Augustinian Quaestiones, but only once (p. 558) ; 
misprints (pp. 550, 565 n. 1); Eccles. xv 17 is quoted by Pelagius, 
p. 87, 2 of my edition, and xxviii 3 is cited by Pelagius, p. 466, 18 
(pp. 580-1); a misprint (p. 603, n. 2). 

To give a full account of this volume would occupy many pages of 
the JourNaL. No slight is intended to the authors whose work has 
merely been recorded here. The whole book will have exceptional 
value as long as S. Augustine continues to be studied. 


Introduction &? Etude de Saint Augustin, by Ertenne GILSON. (J. Vrin, 
Paris, 1931.) 


Tuis work, published originally in 1929, has already reached the 
third thousand, and has established itself in a place of primary impor- 
tance. The author is of course one of the very greatest living authorities 
on medieval thought, but his name had not hitherto been especially 
associated with the study of S. Augustine. This book has made its way 
as much by its sheer merits as by its author’s reputation. It has in fact 
no real rival amidst the vast literature on S. Augustine. 

The plan of the work is as follows. The introduction contains two 
chapters, one on blessedness and the other on the soul’s journey to God. 
The main work is divided into three parts: ‘ The search for God by the 
understanding ’, ‘ The search for God by the will’, and ‘ The contempla- 
tion of God in His work’. The results of the investigation are summed 
up in the conclusion, ‘ Augustinianism’, and the work concludes with 
a long bibliography and the indexes. 

The parts are subdivided thus: the first into ‘The First Stage: The 
Faith’, ‘Second Stage: The Evidence from Reason’, ‘Third Stage: 
The Soul and Life’, ‘Fourth Stage: The Knowledge belonging to 
Sensation ’, ‘ Fifth Stage: The Knowledge coming from Reason’: the 
second into ‘Wisdom’, ‘The Elements of the Moral Act’, ‘ Christian 
Liberty’, ‘The Christian Life’: the third into ‘The Creation and 
Time’, ‘Matter and the Forms’, ‘The Traces of God’, ‘The Image 
of God’. The bibliography at the end comprises 281 items published 
down to and including 1927, and there is a good index of proper names 
as well as an excellent index of subjects treated. 

It would be impossible to do justice to this closely reasoned work in 
any space less than ten or twenty pages. Students must read the work 
for themselves. I will conclude with a few notes on the bibliography : 
no. 2: for and read with; no. 140: for SCHOLTZ read SCHOLZ; 
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no. 180: add = Geistesfriichte aus der Klosterzelle (Munich, 1908) 


pp. 61-66 ; p. 331: for 1887 read 1886, and note that H. Fuchs’s work 
was already mentioned on p. 328. 


Remarques sur plusteurs collections des Sermons de S. Augustin, par 
D. ANDRE WiLMartT, O.S.B. (La Badia, Monte Cassino.) 


THis tractate occupies pages 217 to 241 of one of the volumes of 
Casinensia published at Monte Cassino in 1929 in commemoration of 
the fourteen-hundredth anniversary of the foundation of the Abbey. 
In it Dom Wilmart gives us a further part of his studies of the early 
collections of S. Augustine’s Sermons, from which our modern collec- 
tions are built up. 

It happens that one of the most important of these is represented in 
MS 11 of Monte Cassino, which is a justification for its place in such 
a work as Casinensia. What is specially important about this collection 
is that a much better representative than any hitherto known has turned 
up in Mr Chester Beatty’s collection, no. 5, a Sessorianus from Nonan- 
tola, long believed to be lost. For his knowledge of the contents of 
this manuscript Dom Wilmart depends not only on Dr Eric Millar’s 
splendid catalogue of Mr Beatty’s manuscripts, but also on a personal 
examination of this particular manuscript. He holds with good reason 
that these manuscripts represent a very ancient African collection, 
preserved at first in Campania. 

Another Monte Cassino manuscript, no. 17, preserves another collec- 
tion, parallel to that which Michael Denis used in 1792,’ which Dom 
Wilmart describes in detail and considers was brought from Africa to 
Italy at the period of the Vandal domination. After describing other 
collections he gives an account of the contents of the various homiliaries 
at Monte Cassino. The whole paper constitutes a delightfully illuminat- 
ing piece of work. ‘ 


La Collection Tripartite des Sermons de Saint Augustin, by Dom A. 
Witmart. (Miscellanea Augustiniana ...P. P. Augustijnen der 
Neder]. Provincie Nijmegen, 1930, pp. 418-449.) 

READERS of the JouRNAL? know that Dom Wilmart has for some 
considerable time been engaged in the attempt to recover the contents 
of the oldest collections of S. Augustine’s Sermons, as an indispensable 
prelude to the much-needed new edition of these. In this lucid paper 
he has set forth the existence of an edition in three books, made in the 
thirteenth century, of more than 250 sermons attributed to Augustine. 

1 Cf, Miscellanea Agostiniana vol. i (Roma 1930) p. 4. 


2 


2 vol. xxviii (1926-1927) pp. 115 ff. 
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He gives the ncipit of each sermon and in three columns indicates the 
places of these sermons in the Benedictine edition, in the Appendix to 
the Benedictine edition, and in post-Benedictine publications respec- 
tively ; for, almost inevitably, not all the sermons in this edition are 
genuine. 


Acta Hebdomadae Augustinianae-Thomisticae ab Academia Romana 
Sancti Thomae Aquinatis indictae, recurrente XV centenario anno 
a felici transitu S. Augustini, ac simul quingquagesimo anno a creatione 
eius Academiae (Romae, 23-30 Aprilis 1930). (Taurini-Romae, 
Marietti, 1931.) 

Tuis volume is introduced by the same Encyclical that is printed in 
the second volume of JZiscellanea Agostiniana, noticed above. Then 
follow the lectures given during the eventful week in Spring 1930. 
These were: Salvatore Talamo, Discorso inaugurale della Settimana 
Agostiniana-Tomistica ; Card. Alessio Enrico M. Lépicier, San?’ Agostino ; 
Etienne Gilson, L’idé de philosophie chez saint Augustin et chez saint 
Thomas da’ Aguin; Antonio Casamassa, Le fonti della filosofia di S. Ago- 
stino; Carolus Boyer, De fundamento moralitatis secundum S. Augusti- 
num; Martinus Grabmann, De qguaestione ‘ Utrum aliquid possit esse 
simul creditum et scitum’, inter scholas Augustinismi et Aristotelico- 
Thomismi medii aevi agitata; Gabriel Théry, Z’ Augustinisme médiéval 
et le probleme de lunité de la forme substantielle ; Card. Camillo Laurenti, 
S. Agostino e S. Tommaso; Reginaldus Gabrigou-Lagrange, De natura 
creata per respectum ad supernaturalia secundum sanctum Augustinum ; 
Ioachim Sestili, Argumentum Augustinianum de exsistentia Dei ; Hierony- 
mus A Parisiis, De wntone animae cum corpore in doctrina D. Augustini ; 
Ludovico De Simone, // valore dell esperienza sensibile nella filosofia di 
S. Agostino; Bartholomaeus Xiberta, De abstractione apud S. Augusti- 
num. In cases where a discussion followed, the discussion also is 
printed. Altogether the volume is one of exceptional interest to the 
student of Roman Catholic Dogma as well as to the student of S. Augus- 
tine. As the titles indicate, three languages were permitted, Italian, 
French, and Latin, the real ‘ecclesiastical Latin’ of course, not what 
Mr Nunn miscalls by that name. The papers are well documented, 
some to a greater extent than others, and the discussions were conducted 
in Latin, even when the address was delivered in another language. 


Augustins Schipfungsglaube dargestellt nach seinen Genesisauslegungen, 
by Karuarina Staritz. (Korn, Breslau, 1931.) 


Tuis well-executed work is dedicated to Professor Freiherr von Soden, 
of whom the author is presumably a pupil. After a short introduction, 
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Fri. Staritz sketches the cosmological views of Plato, Cicero, Seneca, 
Plotinus, Philo, the apologist Theophilus, Origen, Basil, Ambrose, and 
the Manichaean system. She then proceeds to outline Augustine’s 
attitude to the Church, Scripture, and profane knowledge. This part 
occupies rather more than a third of the whole work, but is quite 
a necessary preliminary to the treatment of the subject itself. Augus- 
tine’s view of God and of the world, what they share and how they are 
distinguished, is set forth in very clear language, with copious references 
to the works of Augustine himself. The second main part discusses 
the ‘ethisch-dynamischen Momente’ in Augustine’s beliefs about the 
Creation, the good and the evil in the world.’ A short chapter on Deve- 
lopement in Augustine’s Creation Beliefs and a bibliography conclude 
this attractive piece of work. The bibliography is good, but capable of 
improvement. For Plotinus, Bouillet and Bréhier should have been 
used, and for Augustine, Morin’s Sermones in the Miscellanea Agostt- 
niana, VOl. i (1930), or in earlier publications. The second edition of 
Bigg’s Christian Platonists of Alexandria should have been used rather 
than the first; also the later edition of Harnack’s Dogmengeschichte : 
W. Riiting, Untersuchungen iiber Augustins Quaestiones und Locutiones 
in Heptateuchum (1916) has been overlooked and Schanz-Kriiger 
appeared in 1920, not in 1921. 


Hegesippi qui dicitur Historiae libri V. Recensuit, et praefatione, com- 
mentario critico, indicibus instruxit VincenTIus Ussant. Pars 
Prior: Textum Criticum continens. |Corpus Scr. Eccl. Lat. 
vol. Ixvi.] (Hélder-Pichler-Tempsky et Akademische Verlags- 
Gesellschaft m. b. H., Vindobonae et Lipsiae, 1932.) 

THE Church, in addition to appropriating the Greek Old Testament, 
also annexed the works of Philo and Josephus. ‘ Hegesippus’ is an 
anti-Jewish Christian Latin adaptation of the Jewish War of Josephus. 
It has been customary to suppose that Hegesippus is a garbled form of 
the name Josephus, but before one accepts this theory it must be 
pointed out in the first place that Hegesippus is a perfectly correct 
Greek name,’ and in the second, that in the Hegesippus narrative itself 
the name Josephus occurs in an uncorrupted form. It may, therefore, 
be the actual name of the translator. But there is the curious fact 
that in certain MSS the title gives Hegesippus as the author and 
Ambrose as the translator: that Ambrose had something to do with 
the work is supported by the extraordinary resemblance between his 
vocabulary and that of the translator, as well as by Ambrose’s well- 


1 In n. 571 for ‘ Timais’ read ‘ Timaios’. 
? At least seven historical persons are known to have borne this name, 
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known interest in Greek literature. Hermann Rénsch long ago gave 
a detailed study of Hegesippus’ language and noticed his likeness to 
Ambrose. That the likeness is even greater than Rénsch supposed is 
proved by a study which we owe to Father Dwyer of the Catholic 
University of America.’ Yet Dr Dwyer will not positively assert that 
Ambrose is the author, and it appears to me that, despite the 
resemblance between the two, Hegesippus is the better and more 
correct writer of the two, and such as to be acceptable to the fastidious 
classical scholar. 

Professor Ussani of Rome has long been engaged on a new edition 
to take the place of the Weber-Caesar edition (Marburg, 1864), which 
is almost unobtainable now. Ussani, who is a well-known classical 
scholar, is fortunate in having a number of MSS to draw upon, in 
particular one in the Ambrosiana at Milan, which is well known to 
palaeographers, namely C. 105 inf., written partly in the sixth and 
partly in the seventh century. There is also Cassel theol. fol. 65 
(saec. vi—vii), and a fragment of about the same date at Paris (lat. 13367), 
and there are seven other MSS, complete or fragmentary, not one of 
which is later than the early part of the eleventh century. Few patristic 
works are so favoured. Ussani has shewn sound judgement in his use 
of these materials, with perhaps a slight tendency to pay overmuch 
respect to the Milan MS. But it is only fair to him to point out that 
this volume contains only the text and critical apparatus, the critical 
preface and the indexes &c. being reserved for the other volume, which 
will appear shortly. 

It must be due to excessive devotion to M that the following 
spellings, impossible in a fourth-century writer, have been allowed to 
appear in the text: so/atium (pp. 6, 23; 129, 7: but not always, e.g. 
88, 19; 114, 25); sexcentis (11, 13); aduentitia (13, 24); humor (24, 
17); nicholaus (121, 24); machedonico (46, 9; 149, 21. 25); olerum 
(334, 9); I very much doubt also whether occoepit (24, 10; 261, 4 &c.) 
should be recognized, and certainly sodolis (268, 9) is a well-known 
degenerate form. On the other hand ¢ritticum should be read (p. 334 
bis),* also repperias (358, 9), and the Old-Latin Zezade/ (373, 17).° 
On p. 65, 12 either conopea with a small letter, or Canofea with a 
capital letter should be read, and on p. 393, 10 ce/ebraretur should be 
read, unless the author did not know that scenopfegia was a singular. 

Below the text are indicated not only the passages of the original 
Josephus that have been used but also recollections of passages in 

1 The Vocabulary of Hegesippus, a Study in Latin Lexicography (Washington, 
D. C. 1931). 


2 Cf. Raccolta di Scritti in onore di Felice Ramorino (Milano 1927) p. 286. 
3 Op. cit. p. 288. 
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Latin authors. These might be added to. For example: tuueniii 
calore (43, 19) may be influenced by Statius Si/vae ii 2, 137 iuuenile 
calens; immutilatus (50, 5) comes from Sall. His¢. iii 9 ; inuoluere 
ueritatem mendaciis (108, 28) from Virg. Aen. vi 100 obscuris uera in- 
uoluens ; p. 155, 18. 19, the scripture reference has not been given; 
p. 156, 15, wec erit ulla regio nostri expers cruoris is a recollection of 
Virg. Aen. i 460 quae regio in terris nostri non plena laboris ; iii 2, the 
parallel passage in the Clementine Recognitions might have been men- 
tioned ; p. 214, 9, the Horatian parallel was worth giving; p. 248, 23 
and 274, 25, omne nefas from Lucan vi 527; p. 334, 12, perhaps a 
recollection of Lucan iv 317-318, especially as p. 334, 14 ‘oto censu 
emebant certainly comes from Lucan iv 95 /ofo censu... emit; p. 413, 
26= Ps. lxvili 26; p. 342, 27, from Hor. 4. Z. 344; p. 384, 11, the 
parallel Ps. xxxiii 8 should not have been overlooked: p. 365, 21 
patriae impendere quod naturae debeas is from Lucan ii 382 naturamque 
sequi patriaeque impendere uitam; p. 285, 25 obiectu insulae, influenced 
by Virg. i 160 insula .. . obiectu ; p. 340, 7 = Virg. ix 580; p. 403, 18 
cernere erat from Virg. vi 596 ; p. 350, 17 ter carpentes is Virgilian. 

A few misprints have also been noted. 

All these defects are but spots in the sun. It cannot be too strongly 
asserted that Ussani has made an invaluable contribution to Latin 
learning, a fact which will be increasingly realized the more the book is 
used. A. SOUTER. 


Texts and Studies in Jewish History and Literature, by Dr Jacon 
Mann. (Hebrew Union College Press, Cincinnati, with twenty- 
seven facsimiles.) 

Tus magnificent volume contains nothing but unpublished—and 
unheard of—material, of which every piece is of value as a source of 
historical or literary information. It comprises texts from the Cairo 
Genizah which are now dispersed in various libraries and which 
Dr Mann, with great diligence and perspicacity, has identified and re- 
united. These texts are written in Arabic and Hebrew: the writing is 
often faded beyond recovery ; the hand is often a perplexing cursive ; 
the documents are mostly fragments of which one page may be in 
Cambridge, a second in Cincinnati, and a third in Leningrad ; they are 
generally without title, beginning or end, and many of the dialectical 
forms employed by the authors are not to be found in the standard 
dictionaries. From this it will be gathered that Dr Mann’s task was 
no light one. In spite of all obstacles, he has produced coherence out 
of chaos. He has arranged the documents in order of subject and date 
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and he has extracted the sense of most of the difficulties. It is rare 
indeed that he is forced to leave a puzzle unsolved. But beyond the 
tasks of editing and translating and annotating, he has accomplished 
something of even greater value. He has brought out the facts of 
importance in each document and, in a concise introduction to each 
section, he has supplied the needed environment. 

The documents published fall into seven main sections: these are, 
documents concerning European Jewry, Gaonica, Palestinian affairs in 
the eleventh century, Egyptian affairs and personalities (tenth-fifteenth 
centuries), documents concerning the Jews in Mosul and Kurdistan, 
legalistic writings of the Gaonate, and Genizah inventories of books. 
It must be remembered that all this material comes from Egypt, and at 
a first glance one is struck by the important part that Egypt seems to 
have played as a centre of political and literary activity. One must 
also remark how easy and frequent was the intercourse between Jewish 
communities widely distant from each other. Here we have the 
contents of a rubbish heap. The first document is a letter of Hisdai ibn 
Shaprut, the great Jewish statesman at the court of Abd ar-Rahman III 
at Cordova, addressed to the Empress Helena, wife of Constantine 
Porphyrogenetos (912-959) and containing an appeal on behalf of 
persecuted Jews. The writer is in Spain, the addressee in Byzantium, 
and the letter—or a copy—is found in Cairo! The second letter, of 
a somewhat similar nature, deals with the affairs of the Jews in 
Southern Italy. The third is addressed by some French Jews to 
Hisdai and seeks his aid in putting an end to the curious custom that 
prevailed at Toulouse during Easter. The Jews were compelled to 
supply thirty pounds of wax to burn in the church, corresponding to 
Judas’ thirty pieces of silver, and the bearer of the wax was given a 
wound in the neck. The wound was subsequently changed to a box 
on the ear. As a result of intervention, the wounding or the slap was 
commuted to a money fine. Another document of interest is the 
report of an eyewitness of Messianic excitement in Sicily, the heroine 
of which was a twelfth-century counterpart of Joanna Southcott. 

It is impossible, in the short space available, to give a summary of 
the varied contents of this remarkable volume. The specimens men- 
tioned above come from three letters only and from less than thirty 
pages of a volume containing over 730 pages! Perhaps the most 
fascinating items of all are those that Dr Mann has reserved for the 
last section, the lists of books. Several of these catalogues have 
already been recovered and published. They are of value in that they 
contain records of books now lost but mentioned in other sources. It 
is therefore possible to see how long they survived. Ecclesiasticus 
does not seem to occur. Apparently it was not a ‘best seller’ in 
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Fostat. But these lists also serve to solve literary puzzles. This list 
tells us how the Mechilta de R. Simon began, and it gives similar 
information also, according to Dr Mann, about the Mechilta to 
Numbers and the Yelamdenu to Genesis. 

It is hard to convey an adequate idea of the industry and learning 
that have contributed to the success of this volume. It will be found 


of value to a wide circle of students of Hebrew literature and Jewish 
~ history. 


An Introduction to the Sociology of Islam, Vol. 1, by R. Levy, M.A., 
Lecturer in Persian to the University of Cambridge. (Williams 
and Norgate.) 

The Legacy of Islam, edited by the late Sir THomMas ARNOLD and 
A. GUILLAUME, with 92 plates. (Oxford University Press.) 


AN investigation of the sociology of Islam is of more direct interest 
to the student of theology than might at first be imagined. Most 
people would agree, though certain rationalist schools of thought would 
deny, that, so far as modern Europe is concerned, sociology may be 
more or less distantly connected with theology, in the sense that 
religion may be held to be the ultimate foundation of culture and the 
driving force that makes for progress. Social reforms may be traced 
back to the teachings of the Sunday School. The slave trade was 
abolished by the devoted efforts of men like Clarkson and Wilberforce 
whose lives were moulded by the teaching of the Gospels. But it was 
not the Church as a whole that urged this cause, nor could the Church 
have done so. Since Church and State became separate entities, the 
ecclesiastical sphere no longer controlled politics, social legislation, 
hygiene, and numerous other subjects that originally had formed one 
whole with religion. In Judaism, owing to the disappearance of the 
State, this progress of disintegration has been partial. The non. 
ecclesiastical subjects passed under the control of the Rabbi or Beth 
Din (communal tribunal) and in course of time some became secu- 
larized. For example, numerous Hebrew contracts, drawn up in 
England in the thirteenth century, contain clauses giving each party 
the option of seeking redress either from the Beth Din or from the 
King’s Court: it goes without saying that the principals of these 
Shetaroth were Jews. Yet it was sometimes—not always—held to be 
an act of treachery for a Jew to sue a co-religionist before a Gentile 
Court. With the break-up of the Ghetto, the tendency to sub-divide 
subjects into secular and religious has continued. In Zionism it has 
reached its zenith, for Zionism, with its insistence on race as the 
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essential link between Jew and Jew, is forced to recognize such 
extraordinary combinations as a Jewish atheist, a Jewish Christian, 
Jewish mathematics, or Jewish art. Conversely non-Zionist, unhyphen- 
ated Judaism tends to stress the religious side and is indifferent to the 
secular. 

It is to Islam that we must look for the best example of combination 
of Church and State. How long this combination will endure is 
another matter. The young Turks definitely broke with religion. 
They secularized the calendar, an act which was inevitable, in view of 
the difficulties produced by the fluctuations of the empirical method, 
under which a given date would imply different days not only in distant 
countries but even in one town. They broke the power of the ‘U/ema’ 
(clergy). Zhe Zimes of March 15, 1932, devoted a leading article to 
the latest decree of the Turkish Government which ordains that the 
great service with which Ramadan concludes is to be broadcast in 
Turkish, that the Quz’an is to be read in Turkish, and that Arabic, 
the tongue of the Prophet, the sacred language of the faith, is hence- 
forward to be relegated to a subservient rank. These and similar 
changes will be of great consequence. No such revolution has taken 
place since the victorious Moslems in India, being confronted with an 
impasse, i.e., the problem of tolerating polytheism and Islam side by 
side, reached a concordat which marked a breach in the cardinal prin- 
ciples of Islam but which, none the less, the failure of the Round 
Table Conference has shewn to have been unenduring. 

But the Turkish Government is master in its own house. It can 
legislate for an almost homogeneous population considered from the 
denominational aspect. It is not faced with the problem of ruling 
a Hindu majority by a Moslem minority. Here Moslems are legislat- 
ing for Moslems, since the differences between Shiites and Sunnites 
are, in comparison with India, irrelevant. The breach is between clergy 
and laity, between Church and State. Egypt is following suit. One 
cannot doubt but that other Moslem countries will be forced into the 
same path, until, from Persia to Morocco, a wave of secularism will 
spread over Islam. When this happens the unity of Islamic law will be 
broken. No more will the sociology and the theology of Islam form 
an undivided whole. Mr Levy’s book is therefore both timely and 
welcome. Here we have an opportunity of studying the result of the 
direct influence of a form of religion on public life. It is, moreover, 
a monotheistic religion with which we are concerned and one akin in 
many ways to Judaism and Christianity, not alien in thought or 
practice as are the great religions of India and China. Mr Levy’s 
book incorporates a mass of information gathered from original sources 
and supplemented by experience. To the records of Arab and Persian 
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historians and poets he adds modern statistics and the testimonies of 
explorers, as well as the fruits of his own observation in his travels. 
The whole is welded together with a lucidity of style that is admirable. 
This is a book in which, thanks to an index that is devised to help and 
not to conceal, one can find one’s way to the page where the desired 
subject is treated. The treatment is full and unambiguous. It is only 
the master of a subject that can indulge in general categorical state- 
ments. It is further a merit of the book that such statements are 
substantiated by references to authorities, both to contemporary writers 
and to modern scholars. The Introduction furnishes an excellent 
sketch of the rise and spread of Islam, and the four maps which illus- 
trate this Introduction will prove a valuable help to the reader. The 
remaining chapters deal with the grades of society in Islam, the status 
of women and children, jurisprudence and the Caliphate. It will thus 
be seen that the book is one which the theologian ought to read. For 
example, the very first chapter impels one to think of the history of the 
conception of personal freedom. We know of slavery from Hammurabi, 
from the Pentateuch, from classical writers. To the Synagogue and the 
Church slavery was for long a social institution that, as an institution, 
needed no defence. The idea of a stigma attaching to the status of a 
slave is relatively modern. Even in the age of Elizabeth, saintly 
Churchmen, Catholics and Protestants alike, deemed slavery a bene- 
ficent thing, an alternative to cannibalism, for to the slaves it involved 
an advance in civilization in that they were brought into contact with 
Christianity. ‘That the commercial element was also involved, that 
the trader became brutalized, that the slave had a caput, seems to have 
occurred to nobody. Las Casas was no hypocrite when he upheld 
slavery ; Hawkins and Drake were devout Christians. Nor did Islam 
view slavery with abhorrence. In this book we can trace the develope- 
ment of slavery from the Jahiliyyah (Pagan times), through the days of 
the Prophet and the Caliphs, to our own days. Mr Levy brings 
abundant evidence to shew that now, as in the past, the lot of the slave 
was by no means pitiable. On the contrary, slaves were happy and 
they often attained to high positions. This must be directly attributed 
to the teaching of Islam. Thus in this case, as in the case of women 
and children, we are enabled to see the effect of the combination of 
Church and State on public and private life. If this book is of use to 
the theologian, it stands to reason that to the anthropologist and his- 
torian it will be of still greater value. 

The thirteen distinguished writers who have contributed to the 
Legacy of Islam have produced a book which is worthy to stand beside 
the other Zegacies which have been issued by the Oxford Press. If 
considerations of space preclude more than a brief mention of this 
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fascinating volume, it must be remembered that its interest belongs to 
the spheres of culture and linguistics more than to that of theology. 
The influence of Islam on Europe shewed itself in many ways, and 
impinged upon religion, affecting bricks and mortar no less than ideas 
and beliefs. The cusped arches in the fourteenth-century church at 
Cley (Norfolk) owe their design ultimately to the architect of the great 
Mosque at Samarra, built in the middle of the ninth century. 
The pictures on p. 12 shew a close relation between the cathedrals of 
Durham (built in 1093) and Norwich (built in 1119) and the Visi- 
gothic Church of Cristo de la Luz at Toledo, which was restored by 
Moslem hands in 980. When Fra Lippo Lippi painted his ‘ Corona- 
tion of the Virgin’ he made use of Arabic lettering to decorate the 
scarf held by the angels (plate 73). The number of words in European 
languages borrowed from the East is very great. They deal chiefly 
with war, commerce, and art. Conversely, Islam enlarged its theolo- 
logical vocabulary by loan words from Christianity and Judaism, as 
almost any chapter of the Qur'an will demonstrate. Professor Nichol- 
son’s and Professor Guillaume’s chapters on Mysticism and Philosophy 
respectively shew that the influence of the East on the West extended 
to thought no less than to action. The parallels which Professor 
Nicholson adduces between Dante and Ibnu 1-‘Arabi are striking, and 
while he is at pains to point out that direct transmission of ideas from 
one writer to the other cannot be shewn, evidence of intellectual com- 
munication between Christianity and Islam cannot be doubted. It is 
just because mysticism was so often misunderstood and mystics im- 
pugned, that actual contact cannot be established. Ideas were vaguely 
expressed and metaphors employed to conceal as well as to reveal 
thought. Very often the actual metaphors themselves seem to suggest 
imitation. Professor Nicholson is inclined to caution, and the care 
with which he safeguards his deductions from overstatement tends to 
render them the more convincing. For those engaged in a study of 
scholasticism, Professor Gillaume’s essay on medieval philosophy will 
be of great value. It is perhaps one of the most remarkable curiosities 
of history that only in the nineteenth century was it recognized that the 
philosopher Avicebron, revered by some Christians as a Christian 
thinker, and by some Moslems as a Moslem sage, was in fact no other 
than the Jewish poet Solomon ibn Gabirol, and the /oms Vitae was but 
a Latinized version of the Arabic work known by its Hebrew title of 
Megor Hayyim. ‘This instance will shew how much care is necessary 
in tracing the influence of one school of religious thought on another. 
The pictures in the ‘Legacy’ are well chosen. If there is one 
criticism to offer with regard to this splendid book, it is a wish that 
the index were more detailed. In a fresh edition it would be a great 
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convenience to enumerate the words of which etymologies are given, 
since these are not collected but occur on many pages. ‘The index refers 
only to ‘Arabic words in Spanish and Portuguese’ on pp. 19-24. 
This excludes Arabic words in English and will not help the reader 
who has forgotten the page (61) on which he saw the derivations of 
Samite, dimities and diapers, muslins, baldachins and damasks. It 
is only fair to add that a few etymologies are mentioned in the index, 
e.g. Attabi, guitar, &c. It would be an advantage if all were included. 
H. Loewe. 


Le Judaisme avant Jésus-Christ, by M.-J. LaGRancE. (Paris, J. 
Gabalda et fils, 1931.) 

Ir is recognized on all sides that to understand intellectually the 
religion lived and proclaimed by our Lord, and by His immediate 
followers (though of less importance), it is necessary to learn as much 
as possible about the religion of the Jews of His day. And by this 
phrase is meant in particular the religion of the best Jews of His day, 
and, almost exclusively, that of those who lived in Palestine. For, 
surely, it is little more than a fond thought to suppose that our Lord 
and His immediate followers were deeply influenced by the Judaism 
of the Dispersion, much less by any non-Jewish cults and doctrines. 

Whether, indeed, Pére Lagrange in this his long and very learned 
book would fully endorse these opening remarks is another matter ; 
but at least he does his best to put his readers into the position of 
being able to judge whether they are true or not. For he tries to cover 
the whole ground of the religion of the Jews, Palestinian and non- 
Palestinian, from the first quarter of the second century B.c. to the 
middle of the first century of our era. 

He begins with a short account of the heathen religion which the 
Jews were up against, in particular the deification of Alexander and his 
successors. But he passes on rapidly to give a detailed account of the 
chief facts and doctrines of the Judaism of that early period. In this 
he examines the teaching of the Book of Daniel and the genius of 
Apocalypse in general, passing on to the time of the first Hasmonean 
rulers. He here investigates at length the earlier parts of J Enoch, 
Jubilees, and the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. After another 
summary of the history of the later Hasmoneans, Aristobulus I to 
Antigone, he treats of the renaissance of the doctrine of the Davidic 
Messiah among the Pharisees, as seen in the Psa/ms of Solomon. 

He then describes the reigns of Herod the Great and of his sons, 
enumerating also the Governors of Syria till a.p. 39. His next chapter 
deals with the doctrine of the expected victory of God over the powers 
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of evil as related in the Assumption of Moses and the Parables of Enoch, 
which also speak of the Elect One, whom P. Lagrange calls the 
Great Assistant. In relation to this he even includes the teaching of 
Third Enoch, which, however, can hardly be of early enough date to be 
of much value as testimony to the first century. The last portion of 
I Enoch, xci (not xli as a printer’s mistake has made it read) to cv, is 
The Book of Wisdom, or The Book of Exhortation and of Cursing. 

So we at last reach the third and much the most important Division 
of the Father’s book, ‘the condition of Judaism before Jesus Christ’. 
He deals fully with the various sects, adding as an appendix an account 
of the New Alliance at Damascus. He gives good reasons for dating 
this about a.D. 200. Then he treats of the chief aspects of Judaism in 
Judaea, viz. the Unity of God, Retribution, and the various forms of 
expectation of the coming Saviour, according to the Old Testament and 
according to opinions framed after the victory of the Maccabees. He 
then raises the question of foreign influence upon Judaism by Persia, 
Chaldaea, Egypt, Greece, and the Mandaean Gnosis. This last, it 
should be noticed, he believes to be post-Christian in date, and to have 
owed its origin to a mixture of teaching derived from John the Baptist 
and gross literalism in the Christian teaching about Baptism. The 
next chapter is of special interest, for it deals with tendencies of 
Judaism in its intimate relation with God, i.e. the mystic life, the 
beginnings of Rabbinism, the Holy Spirit, the Shekinah, the Memra, 
the names of God, the name of the Father, Prayer official and private, 
and, lastly, the Love of God. 

The Fourth Part describes the Judaism of Egypt, from the first Dis- 
persion there, including some account of the discoveries at Elephantiné 
and a consideration of what we may learn from them. Then he 
investigates the beginnings of literary and apologetic work. This part 
includes an examination of the Jewish Sibyl and of the translation of 
the Septuagint. Lastly, he examines the work of Philo, with what it 
teaches us, and his share in the developement of Judaism. An 
interesting Appendix deals with the Therapeutae. 

The weakness of Pére Lagrange’s volume is that, as it seems, he is 
unable to make direct use of Rabbinic sources. Its strength lies in 
its detailed examination of the dates and nature of the other primary 
authorities. A. Lukyn WILLIAMS. 


Untersuchungen iiber literarische und exegetische Probleme des Buches 
Daniel, von H. Junker. (P. Hanstein, Bonn, 1932.) 

In this short work of little more than one hundred pages Dr Junker 

studies the visions in the book of Daniel. 
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Starting with ch. ii he comes to the conclusion that the number of 
the kingdoms, viz. four, is not strictly historical but is a symbolical 
number of cosmic significance which has been artificially stamped on 
to a historical mould ; further, vv. 37-41 contain the original explana- 
tion of the dream, while vv. 42-43 are a later amplification of it. Thus 
no definite historical kingdoms (except the Babylonian) are intended 
by the original author, even though the Maccabean writer who is using 
older material may be applying, e.g., the description of the fourth 
kingdom, to that of the Diadochi. There is therefore no objection to 
dating the vision in the Persian epoch. Again, in ch. vii the four 
beasts are symbols not of four definite kingdoms but of the world- 
empire which will be given to different peoples ; and, like the number 
four in the case of the beasts, the number ten in the case of the horns, 
which are an, addition to the original vision made with a view to 
differentiating the four kingdoms from the historical point of view, is 
schematic, being intended to represent a long line of kings generally 
(not specifically the Seleucids, inasmuch as the Ptolemies must be 
included in any definitely historical calculation of this sort). As the 
horn is merely a symbol of power, so the ten horns are symbolical of 
a line of powerful kings who are not meant to be exactly identified. 
Similarly in ch. viii the horn is a secondary addition to the original 
matter. The chapter falls into three parts: vv. 1-8, the fight of the 
ram and the goat with the breaking of the goat’s horn and its replace- 
ment by four ‘ notable horns’, which are not so much representative of 
the four kingdoms of the Diadochi (Macedonia, Thrace, Syria, Egypt— 
for the two first kingdoms were outside the Jewish field of vision), 
but are rather symbols of the disruption of the Greek empire into 
a number of parts; vv. 9-14, a distinct vision; vv. 15-27, explaining 
the whole preceding vision and containing perhaps old (i.e. pre-Macca- 
bean) material, although it owes its present literary form to the 
Maccabean editor. Lastly, in ch. ix no exact calculation of time is to 
be sought in the ‘seventy weeks’ of years: the number is merely an 
intensification! of Jeremiah’s ‘seventy years’ (Jer. xxv 11, xxix 10) 
which too is schematic rather than chronological, and is intended to 
refer, starting from the beginning of the Exile as the period of God’s 
wrath, to the very remote future. In the same way the varying number 
of the days, which occur in several passages, is not historical but 
apocalyptic. There is, therefore, no objection to assuming a pre- 
Maccabean origin for the visions, even though the Maccabean editor 
has adapted them to his own times. 

Not only the times of the last distress, however, but also the motives 
of the visions are old traditional matter which are not taken by the 

1 Cp. Gen, iv 24 and Matt. xviii 22 for similar numerical intensifications. 
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Maccabean editor from the history of his own period but rather have 
been adapted by him to his own purpose : e.g. the death of an anointed 
person can be shewn to be part of a general tradition about the end of 
the world’ exhibiting the motive that the suffering of the people must 
begin with the death of the shepherd. Even the doctrine of the resur- 
rection in ch. xii r-3 may be pre-Maccabean: for it is likely that the 
martyrs themselves will find courage and consolation from a doctrine 
already known to them ; nor can it be proved to have reached the stage 
here depicted only in the Maccabean age. 

Dr Junker then claims that, as others (e.g. Hélscher, Haller, Noth, 
Baumgartner) have shown that chs. i-vii are not purely literary com- 
positions of the Maccabean age, so he has shewn that chs. vili-xii 
contain a series of pre-Maccabean pieces which have been handed 
down from old times by tradition and which constitute for the Macca- 
bean editor the starting-point of his presentation ; hence there is no 
radical literary distinction between chs. i-vii and chs. viii-xii. Yet the 
Maccabean writer is no mere redactor ; he has added to and modified 
his material to suit his own times and is therefore entitled rather to be 
called the author. He took old prophecies and visions, but he did not 
lay them before his contemporaries simply in their traditional wording ; 
he set them forth in the light of their fulfilment in which he himself 
saw them. Yet to judge him rightly one must see that he is giving no 
critical edition of the traditions relating to Daniel, but is creating a 
book of consolation and encouragement to meet the needs of his own 
times. 

Dr Junker is a Roman Catholic who here attempts to combine the 
exigencies of his church with the results of modern scholarship, to 
preserve an Exilic origin for the book of Daniel while accepting the 
Maccabean date of its composition and publication. To the present 
reviewer the attempt seems ingenious rather than convincing ; it may 
be right but it is hardly proved. G. R. Driver. 


The Martyrs: a study in social control, by D. W. RippLe (University 
Press, Chicago, 1931) is a sign of the times. It is inspired by the idea 
of religion as one of the forces of social control and the belief that the 
German method of Formgeschichte and the American method of social 
history furnish the keys to true understanding of the Gospels. The 
book well illustrates the extent to which Gospel history has suffered 
dissolution at the hands of some modern students of the Gospels. 
The new school of literary criticism, which directs attention to the form 
of different types of literary composition, assigns almost all the details of 
1 Cp. Zech, xiii 7-9, alg. 
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the Gospel narratives to the technique of the narrator or the editor. For 
example, the latest.writer on the Passion Story in Mark (M. Dibelius in 
ZNTW xxx 193-201) leaves us with only a few bare facts as really 
historical elements in it (to wit, the dating in Mk xiv 2, the fact of the 
last meal, the arrest at night with the help of Judas, the condemnation 
to death by crucifixion by Pilate, the procession to the Cross, and the 
fact of the Crucifixion), and he notes that, the Passion history being 
essentially ‘sacred’ history, any real history in it could only be narrated 
in the conventional (technical) garb of such ‘sacred’ history." So 
Mr Riddle may seem to be in the fashion when he finds in the Markan 
passion story the primitive example of the technique for the manufacture 
of martyrs which he makes it his business to trace through all the later 
martyrologies, shewing how the Church developed in them a system of 
social control, to secure that ‘Christians who were accused should make 
their confession and remain constant in it’. 

Every student of the stories of early Christian martyrdoms knows 
that a type was developed to which martyrological literature conformed. 
It is useful to have it as well illustrated as it is by Mr Riddle’s analyses 
of the ‘martyrdoms’. This part of his work has value. But to say 
that Mark’s purpose in giving so fully the death of Jesus was ‘to furnish 
the supreme example of the fortitude with which his followers should 
hope to meet death’ (p. 185), and to treat the whole of the New Testa- 
ment in this spirit is surely a reductio ad absurdum of the Gemeinde- 
theologie principle which seemed to those who followed it thirty years 
ago to guarantee a really solid basis of history in our Gospels. As 
regards the martyrologies it has always been known that they were 
written in praise of the heroes of faith, to encourage others to a like 
constancy under accusation ; that friends of accused persons always do 
what they can to help, that believers in anything encourage each other 
in their belief, and that a large measure of uniformity was inevitable in 
procedure by Roman Law (examination, confession, sentence, execution). 
No doubt the ‘ martyr interest’ as well as other interests of the early 
Church can be detected in our Gospels ; but no study of them can lead 
to true results that ignores such simple facts as these :—the story of the 
Passion is told at such great length because it was central in the primi- 
tive Gospel, the salvation to come was conditioned by the Death of 
Jesus and only those who were constant in their faith in Him could 
share it; and ‘ martyr’ sayings are in the Gospels because Jesus really 
demanded life and death decisions and loyalties and in His own Person 


1 He does, however, note (as Mr Riddle does not) how singularly free the 
Markan Passion is from the characteristics of the martyrdoms, some of which do 
appear in the accounts of Mt and Lk. The only trace of the martyrdom style that 
he finds in the Markan narrative is the centurion’s confession (ZN7W xxx 198). 
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fulfilled’ the demands He made, and therefore martyrdoms ensued. 
I make no question that Christianity is a historical developement and 
must be studied as such, but it seems to me that work like Mr Riddle’s 


fails to recognize the momenta without which there would have been no 
Christianity to discuss. 


A History of Manchester College, by V. D. Davis, B.A. (George 
Allen & Unwin, 1932) traces the rather troubled fortunes of the College 
from its foundation in Manchester in 1786 to its establishment in 
Oxford in 1893. There its promoters went, as one of them said, at the 
first opportunity, to that ‘national seat of Learning and Religion’, 
seeking ‘a wider learning, a larger intercourse with studious and pious 
men’, to take their stand ‘ with the Churches of England, amongst those 
who shall mould the highest life of our country’. 

The book is a valuable addition to the history of ‘free teaching and 
free learning’ in England and of the struggle for higher education by 
men to whom the Universities were closed by the doctrinal tests 
required of members. 


Mere mention of the following books must suffice. 


Johannis a Sancto Thoma Cursus Theologicus, Desclée & Co., Paris, 
1931: a stately quarto of some 550 pages beautifully printed in double 
columns, the first volume of a new edition of the Cursus Theologicus of 
John of St Thomas, with prefaces on his life (1589-1644) and works, 
and earlier editions of them, by some of the Benedictines of Solesmes. 


It is as an ardent disciple of the Angelic Doctor that a new edition of 
his works is called for to-day. 


Liber Synoptici Veteris Testamenti seu Librorum Regum et Chronicorum 
loci paralleli (Romae, e Pontificio Instituto Biblico, 1931), by Dr Primus 
VANNUTELLI. The texts are printed on large page in parallel columns, 
Hebrew, Greek, and the Vulgate—the Greek texts with apparatus 
criticus, and parallel pieces of Josephus, where they exist, at the foot of 
the page. The work was undertaken and is intended as preparatory to 
the study of the Gospels. 


Gli Evangeli in Sinossi (Marietti, Rome, 1931) by the same author 
is described as a new study of the synoptic problem. It has special 
interest as being a synopsis of the Gospels in Italian with the ecclesi- 
astical imprimatur—so far as I know the first to be published. It gives 
also lists of parallel passages in different books of the Old Testament 
and some of the passages in full, to enable students to compare the 
methods of Old Testament writers with those of the authors of the 
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Gospels. In an Introduction Dr Vannutelli expounds his own solution 
of the problem. What he says does not seem to me to open out the 
way. For most readers of the JouRNAL it may be enough to say that 
Dr Vannutelli cites at length the principles or rules laid down by 
Augustine in the De consensu Evangelistarum and recommends students 
to follow them. The basis of the synopsis is Larfeld’s Greek Synopsis 
(/.Z7-:S. xiii 635) and a selection of various readings is given (in 
translation). 


Synopse der drei ersten Evangelien: Anhang, Die Johannesparallelen 
(J. C. B. Monr, Tiibingen, 1931) is an eighth edition of Dr Albert 
Huck’s Synopsis, with only a few corrections. The full revision of the 
textual apparatus, for which some critics have asked, Dr Huck has not 
yet been able to make. His synopsis remains all the same, in my 
opinion, the best for general use (see /.7.S. xiii 634, xxx 100), as it is 
evidently found to be in Germany. 


Novum Testamentum Graece cum apparatu critico curavit D, EBER- 
HARD NESTLE (Wiirttemberg Bible Society, Stuttgart, 1930), the four- 
teenth edition of this well-known text (the first edition of which was 
published in 1898), carefully revised by the editor’s son Dr Erwin 
Nestle, who has contributed an interesting preface (in English as well as 
in German) giving briefly the history of the edition and the principles 
which control it. 


A reprint of the same book by the same publishers (1932) on writing 
paper with wide margins and foot space for students to make their own 
notes. The general introduction, with its explanations of method and 
manuscripts and apparatus, which in the pocket edition is in Latin and 
German, is in this larger edition given also in English. English students 
who want a New Testament of this kind cannot expect ever to get a 
better one than this. 


Inscriptiones Latinae Christianae Veteres, edidit ERNESTUS DIEHL 
(Weidmann, Berlin, in parts 1928-1931). Since the notice of this 
laborious work in /.7.S. xxix 218 it has been completed by a third 
volume by which the gratitude of students to the learned and painstaking 
author will be increased. The volume consists of Indices—e.g. to 
Names of Christian men and women (183 pp.), of Jewish men and 
women, of Biblical men and places and gnostic names, of emperors, 
kings, &c., of consular years, indictions, months, Christian and Ethnic 
religion, &c., geographical references, and words and phrases and notable 
instances of spelling and style. 
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Testi Cristian: is the general title of a series of texts and Italian 
version (page for page), with introductions at the beginning and com- 
ments at the end, under the direction of G. Manacorpa (Vallecchi, 
Florence). The four volumes that have come to the JOURNAL are 
St Augustine’s De Magistro and De vera Religione (by P. Domenico 
Bassi), the Hymns of Romanus (Romano il Melode Jnni by Giuseppe 
Cammelli), the Graecarum affectionum Curatio of Theodoret ( Zheodoreto 
Terapia dei Morbi Pagani by Nicola Festa), and the AMJystagogia and 
some other writings of Maximus, the opponent of the monothelites of 
the seventh century (S. Massimo Confessore by Raffaele Cantarella). 
Probably the second of these volumes, with its collection of Greek 
kovraxia and its discussion of structure and style and questions that 
have been in dispute about them and the part Romanus had in the 
invention of this form of hymn, will be most attractive to English 
students ; but all the volumes seem to me worthy of attention. 


Four volumes of another series, the Bibliotheque Patristigue de 
Spiritualité are also to hand (J. Gabalda et Fils, Paris, 1932). These 
are Lettres Spirituelles de Saint Jérome (by D. Gorce), Origéne: De la 
Pritre et Exhortation au Martyre (by G. Bardy), Méthode d@ Olympe: 
Le Banquet des Dix Vierges (by J. Farges), and Choix d’écrits spirituels 
de Saint Augustin (by P. de Labriolle)—French translations with short 
introductions. 


Finally there is one book of modern experience to which I may 
fitly, I think, call attention in connexion with these French translations 
of old writings. What I owe to Christ, by C. F. Andrews (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1932), is to me at least an absorbing narrative of a spiritual 
pilgrimage of a unique kind that is at the same time a real revelation of 
the eternal spirit of Christ. 


And, as summarizing is impossible, readers of the JouRNAL will be 
well advised to get for themselves Zhe Place of the Old Testament in 
modern research (Cambridge University Press, 1932), Dr S. A. Cook’s 
Inaugural Lecture as Regius Professor of Hebrew ; and Z¢hical Mono- 
theism in the light of Comparative Religion, another Lecture by him 
published by the West London Synagogue Association (34 Upper 
Berkeley Street, W. 1, 1932). J. F. B-B. 
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The Coptic Version of the Acts of the Apostles and the Pauline Epistles 
in the Sahidic Dialect, edited by Sir HERBERT THOMPSON. (Cam- 
bridge, 1932.) 


Sir HERBERT THOMPSON is much to be congratulated on this hand- 
some volume, which contains the Sahidic text of the Acts and the Pauline 
Epistles taken from two manuscripts belonging to Mr Chester Beatty. 
The original find consisted of five volumes, together with some almost 
new gold coins of Justinian and his successor: the collection could not 
have been buried much later than A.D. 600: on the other hand, the 
manuscripts shew hardly any signs of use or wear, so that they could 
not have been written much earlier. One contains the Pauline Epp. 
+the Gospel of John, another Acts+ John, another (not here edited) 
Psalms 1-50+ Matt. i 1-ii 1. The other two volumes have gone to 
the University of Michigan, one of them being a companion volume 
containing Psalms 51-150. All the manuscripts, as is proved by the 
script and the wording of the colophons, come from the scriptorium of 
the Monastery of Apa Jeremias near Saqqara, and are all written in the 
Sahidic (Sa‘idic) dialect, though of course Saqqgara is north of Memphis: 
this seems to shew that Sahidic, as a literary medium, was not originally 
confined to Upper Egypt. 

The special value of these texts, carefully written about A.D. 600, 
when literary Coptic was well understood, is that they form a kind of 
normal text by which to estimate the value of others. In the Pauline 
Epistles we have here the oldest non-fragmentary Sahidic text. 
Sir Herbert Thompson has added in the footnotes a collation of the 
only other complete manuscript of this part of the New Testament, 
a ninth-century manuscript belonging to Mr Pierpont Morgan. In the 
Acts we already had the wonderful old papyrus book, B.M.Or. 7594 
(earlier than A.D. 400), which was edited by Budge in 1912; there is 
also a vellum codex at Vienna, perhaps a century older than the new 
manuscript, but this is fragmentary and every extant leaf is badly muti- 
lated ; there are also many fragments of various ages, some quite late. 
B.M.Or. 7594 (Bm) is nearly complete ; but it contains many careless 
errors, and the special value of our new manuscript (Be) is that it 
enables us to distinguish between these errors of Bm and its witness to 
awkward but genuine peculiarities of the original Sahidic version, 

Sir Herbert Thompson’s Introduction is short (pp xxxii), and the 
Notes at the foot of the pages are very brief, but he has managed to 
convey in them a great deal of information, which is all ad vem—in this 
respect very unlike the all too discursive notes of the late George Horner, 
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but unlike Horner he gives no translation. As, however, Horner’s 
translation is so literal, and the variants between the manuscripts are, 
after all, so few and are mostly unimportant except to Coptic scholars, 
a translation was not really needed: the non-Coptic scholar who is 
interested in ‘ various readings’ can easily use the new texts with Hor- 
ner’s translation as a guide. It should be added that on pp. 251-256 
Thompson gives a collation of the two manuscripts of St John with 
Horner’s text of that book. 

As mentioned above, the new texts do not seriously differ from what 
we already knew were the characteristics of the Sahidic Version. As 
a general rule it supports Westcott and Hort and cod. Vaticanus (B). 
This is particularly the case in the Pauline Epistles, and is generally 
the case in the Acts. It is important to lay stress on this at the start, 
because the special interest of this Version textually is that there is in 
Acts also an element which agrees with cod. Bezae (D) and the Harclean 
margin, an element absent from the Bohairic, which almost always 
agrees with B. The Byzantine, Antiochian text was never dominant in 
Egypt, and the whole later influence of Greek manuscripts on Coptic 
texts is neither ‘ Byzantine’ nor ‘Western’, but what may be called 
perhaps ‘ Hortian’. The natural deduction is that the Western element 
in the Sahidic text is primitive, i.e. that it was present in the Greek 
manuscript or manuscripts from which the version was originally made, 
and that it represents not Western interpolations in these manuscripts, 
but the survival of Western characteristics in a text which had been 
corrected not quite completely to the ‘Hortian’ standard. Possibly 
‘Origenian’ (meaning by that Origen in his pre-Caesarean days) is the 
true interpretation of ‘ Hortian’, but to say so is to raise unsolved and 
controversial questions. 

A few specimens of Sahidic readings and renderings will illustrate 
the various problems raised. 


1. Every one interested in textual matters knows how complicated 
are the variants in the opening sentence of Acts. But the new manu- 
script has the same text of Acts i 1-5 as Bm and the thirteenth-century 
paper manuscript in the Bodleian, with only the most trifling of variants.’ 
All three manuscripts agree in having two of the characteristic additions 
of D, viz. xnpiooew 76 ebayyédov at the end of ver. 2 and éwo rio revty- 
xoorno at the end of ver. 5. Further, the difficult word ocvvadAdlopevor 
(ver. 4) is rendered by all three ‘eating with them’. Such agreement is 
enough to shew, once for all, that the original Sahidic translation has 
never been systematically revised from the Greek. 


1 Ver. 2 the Apostles] his App. Bm; Ver. 3 also] om. Bm. speaking} Bm Be, + 
to them Horner Ver. 4 from me] om. Bm Ver. 5 but) om, Bm : 
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2. Acts iii 2 xa@’ jepav omitted by Bm, Be, and a Berlin fragment : 
it looks as if this were a slip of the original translator. It may be noted 
that iii 1 Iérpoo dé begins a new paragraph in Be as in Bm, in agree- 
ment with the best Greek authorities. 


3. Acts iv 25. Thompson notes that Bm (with two other Sahidic 
fragments) ‘agrees nearly with D, still more nearly with Iren. Lat. iii 
12, 5- Be has endeavoured to patch it up by making the Holy Spirit 
the subject of the verb “‘spake”, but the result is a worse confusion.’ 


4. Acts vii 43: ‘ Raiphan’ Be, ‘ Hrephan’ Bm. 


5. Acts vii 47: ‘the God of Jacob’ Be (= Horner), ‘the House of 
Jacob’ Bm. Here evidently Bm preserves the original curious reading. 


6. Acts xii 25: ‘from Jerusalem to Antioch’ Be (= Horner), ‘into 
Jerusalem to Antioch’ Bm (sic, see p. xxiv). Here again Bm preserves 
alone the original and Be has been emended to make geographical 
sense. 


7. Acts xv 20. Here Be agrees with Bm in having etaxtpeyaagy where 
Horner has etaatpeyujwne with the later manuscript. The meaning is 
the same, but all Sahidic manuscripts agree in translating ‘things 
strangled’ by ‘anything dead’, and by adding the negative form of the 
Golden Rule. So also in xv 29. 


8. Acts xxviii 15. The Greek has 7A@av cio ardvrnow jpiv axpr 
"Armiov Popov xai Tpav TaBepvov. Here Be, supported by the rather 
tattered text of Bm, has ‘they came out three stages (ov) as far as 
Appii Forum to meet us.’ This is evidently, as Sir Herbert Thompson 
says, a misunderstanding of ‘Three Taverns’, This reading had not 
been known before, because the hole in Bm came at the word povy, 
thus: fiujoas[te Saxo |sut. 

Enough has been said to shew that the new text is essentially homo- 
geneous with the Sahidic texts hitherto known, and that therefore the 
agreements of the Sahidic with D or the margin of the Harclean Syriac, 
first made known by Woide and given in the apparatus of Tischendorf 
and his successors, may be trusted as representing the original ancient 
version and are not later corruptions of the Sahidic text. 

A few specimens may be given from the Pauline Epistles. Here the 
new manuscript gives us a uniform text dating from a.D. 600, as ex- 
plained above. But it is found to be so much like M, the Pierpont 
Morgan MS, which was known to Horner though not then published, 
that there are no surprises for the textualist. 


9. Rom. ix 5. In view of Fr Lattey’s Note on the punctuation of 
manuscripts (/. ZS. xxix 396) I give that of Be. It has ‘whose are the 
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adoption . with the glory. with the covenant (sic). with the lawgiving. 
with the ministry.and the promises.they whose are the fathers .and 
that the Christ came from them xara odp§.God who is over all . who is 
blessed for ever amen.’ 


10. Hebrews xii 27. In Be, as in other Sahidic manuscripts, Hebrews 
is placed before Galatians, so as to have all the longer ‘ Pauline’ epistles 
together. This verse begins 7d d€"Erx dag, i.e. ‘ But this “ Yet once”’. 
Here all the Sahidic manuscripts have tote eters Kecon, i.e. tore Er 
dmag—a curious blunder! (In the previous verse is not aimsoyoesy 


moré rather than rote? See Tit. iii 3.) 


rr. Gal. iii 1 tio ipao éBdoxavey; Here the Bohairic (i.e. the later 
Egyptian version, now in use) has ‘ Who has been a wizard (Bacxavoc) 
for you?’. This is quite regular. But the Sahidic has ‘Who has envied 
you?’, the word used being nemtagqtbeones. It is curious that the 
Sahidic should introduce ¢@oveiv here, all the more as Egyptian must 
have been rich in words connected with magic practices. 


12. Col. i 2: noAocca, but the Title has : tempoc: : noAaccaetc : 
This in accordance with Dr Hort’s conclusion (Znfrod. § 423). 


13. 1 Thess. ii 7, 2 Tim. ii 24. In both these verses the word 
nme, ‘gentle’, was obviously intended by the writers, but scribes 
seem to have had an irresistible tendency to substitute vijrie, ‘ babe’, 
instead. In 2 Tim. ii 24 vymov is only found in Western manu- 
scripts, but in 1 Thess. ii 7 vj is in all the best texts. The 
Sahidic, however, attests #00 in both passages, the word in 1 Thess. 
ii 4 being p&ipauy (‘gentle’), but in 2 Tim. ii 24 @bbssry (‘humble’). 

F. C. BurkITT. 


Das Geschichtsbild des chronistischen Werkes, by GERHARD V. Rap. 
(W. Kohlhammer, Stuttgart, 1930.) 


A CONSIDERABLE portion of the work Chronicles-Ezra—Nehemiah is 
based on earlier parts of the Old Testament. The genealogies with 
which 1 Chronicles begins, for example, are based on genealogies in 
the Pentateuch, and the narratives which follow, in r and 2 Chronicles, 
are based on narratives in the books of Samuel and Kings. But the 
Chronicler does not merely copy; he omits, he modifies, he adds, 
until his picture of Judah’s origin and history has a distinct character 
of its own, different from that which is contained in the earlier 
books. 
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What is it that gives the Chronicler’s picture its peculiar character ? 
Why did he make the particular alterations which he did make? 
Whence did he derive his theories concerning the relative importance, 
the proper functions and uses, of the sacred persons (e.g. priests, levites, 
singers, porters) and sacred things (e.g. tabernacle, ark, shewbread) 
frequently mentioned in his story? Did he derive his theories from 
the Pentateuch, from some particular stratum in the Pentateuch (D or 
P), from the actual practice of his own day? Or, when he describes 
what Levites did in the days of David or of Hezekiah, is that simply 
his way of saying what, in his opinion, Levites would be allowed to do 
if only they had their rights? Dr v. Rad sets out to collect the evidence 
bearing on these and similar questions. A large part of his interesting 
and scholarly essay consists of a careful examination of the alterations 
made by the Chronicler in matter taken over from known sources, and 
of the narratives which the Chronicler either wrote himself, or borrowed 
from sources otherwise unknown, 

It is not possible, in a short notice, to give more than a selection of 
v. Rad’s conclusions. Perhaps the most interesting are these. The 
Chronicler’s aim was not to write history in our modern sense, or even 
in the sense of the Deuteronomic historians, but rather to tell the story 
of the past in such a way as to produce a right attitude towards the 
religious and ecclesiastical situation of the present, and to keep alive 
‘Messianic’ hope. This twofold motive can be seen in his picture of 
David. 

The ‘Priestly’ narrative of the Pentateuch makes Moses the giver 
of Israel's final and unchangeable religious law, the Tabernacle the 
centre, and the ‘sons of Aaron’ the chief ministers, of Israel’s worship 
for all time. But, according to the Chronicler, David is no mere 
instrument for continuing the work of Moses. If need be, he can 
modify the rules which Moses made, for to him, too, God has shewn 
a ‘pattern’ to which religious institutions of Israel must conform 
(1 Chron. xxviii 12, 19). In David’s worship the Ark, not the Taber- 
nacle, is central; the importance of the Levites, the attendants of the 
Ark, is much greater than in the Priestly Law; and in the Temple 
which David built Levites have rights and privileges which the Law 
denied them. Hence it might well seem that one of the Chronicler’s 
aims was to take the side of the Levites against the ‘sons of Aaron’ in 
some otherwise unrecorded ecclesiastical dispute, and to challenge the 
authority of the Priestly Law on which the exclusive claims of the ‘ sons 
of Aaron’ rested. 

Evidence of another of his aims (to foster the ‘ Messianic’ hope) 
may be seen in the way in which he describes the career of David in 
terms taken directly from ‘ Messianic’ passages in the prophetic books 
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and in the Psalter. ‘Trotzdem die Gedanken des Chronisten nach 
riickwarts in ein Geschichtsbild projiziert sind, ist ein starker Zug 
messianischer Erwartung nicht zu verkennen’ (p. 135). 

One further point may be mentioned. Dr v. Rad shews that the 
Chronicler is much less dependent on, and much less in sympathy with, 
*P’ than is generally supposed: he also shews that Chronicles owes 
much more to Deuteronomy than a casual comparison of the two books 
might suggest. F, S. Marsu. 
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